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LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL OF 


RADIO and THEATRE 





Comprehensive 2-year course 
in Radio and Theatre Arts 


ANNOUNCING STATION ROUTINE 
NEWSCASTING ACTING 
ADVERTISING MAKE-UP 
SCRIPT WRITING THEATRE 
RADIO MUSIC TELEVISION 
PRODUCTION VOICE 

DICTION 


Faculty of professionals 
Write for Catalog 
5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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University of Okla. 
Norman, Okla. 
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TRAINING FOR THE 
SPEAKING VOICE 


for 


Actors, Public Speakers, 
Teachers and Laymen 


Private Instruction 
« 
Write or phone: 


12 E. 56th St., New York 22 Plaza 5-5954 























GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL 
THEATRE ¢€ 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
Head of the School 
MARY AGNES DOYLE 

Assistant Head = = 


ACTING, RADIO 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting Company for Advanced Students 
8.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 










SCHOOL OF 2 


For Information Write: 
LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar 
Dept. TA, Goodman Memorial Theatre, Chicago 3 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 








Hill 


FEAGIN SCHOOL 
OF DRAMA & RADIO 


@ STAGE 
@ SCREEN 
@ RADIO 
@ PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Acting, Directing, Teaching. Courses in 
Effective Speech, Personality and Poise. 
Public Appearances while in training. 
Separate High School and Children’s Department 
Day and Evening Classes 
30th Year. New term April 2 
SUMMER SESSIONS IN NEW YORK 
July 2= Aug. 11 (6 weeks) 
Aug. 6= 25 (3 weeks) 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


(Radio City) 
630 Fifth Avenue New York 20, N.Y. 
































FRANCES 


ROBINSON-DUFE || 


Internationally Celebrated Teacher 


TUDENTS make rapid progress under the methods followed by this 
ama. A nine months’ 
course prepares you for a professional career. By limiting classes to 
small groups pupils are given the benefit of individual instruction. 
Prominent producers and talent scouts warmly praise the work of 
graduate students who appear in Shakespearian and current drama 


internationally famous teacher of the 


roles during “Little Theatre Week." 


ENROLL NOW FOR SPRING COURSE 
ime, yg of Roles, Stage 


Jud. 
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STAGE 
SCREEN 
RADIO 


Private instruction by 
appointment 


Foreign language in- 


by Miss struction for non-English 





Technique and p y de 
Robinson-Duff in person. 


Professional Coaching, Stage Directing, Voice Training for 
Drama Students, Teachers, Lawyers, Lecturers and other 


Public Speakers. 





235 E. 62nd St., New York 21. Booklet T. RHinelander 4-7900- 


speaking students 
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Pasadena’s Famed 
Playhouse Offers 
Complete Training 





~ MARIAN RICH 








DIRECTION — PRODUCTION 








In its $650,000 Studio Plant Dedicated 
Write Today 





to Dramatic Arts 











CHAS. F. PRICKET! 
General Manager 


GiILMOR BROWN 
Sup. Director 


33 S.EI Molino Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif. 
PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 
-¢ DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED IN 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


Dramatic and Expressional 
Training in America. The courses 
of the Academy furnish the essen- 
tial preparation for Directing and 
Teaching as well as for Acting. 


TS. foremost institution for 








For Catalog Address Secretary 
ROOM 152, CARNEGIE HALL 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. //, 








THEODORA IRVINE 


STUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 


Capt. Jeffrey Lynn, Major Clerk Gable, John Shep- 
perd, Jess Barker, Anne Baxter, Marsha Hunt, Comel 
Wilde, and John Dall among those trained. 


28th YEAR of STARMAKING 
STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO 


DAY, EVENING COURSES 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 


Productions for Talent Scouts 


Radio Broadcasting Course 
Spring Session Begins March 20th 
Accredited by Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration (G.1. Bill of Rights) 
SATURDAY CHILDREN’S CLASSES 
15 West 67th St,, New York 23,EN 29-3345 


i ;, —"s Workshop 


OF THE NEW SCHOOL 
ErWIN Piscator, Director 


Offers intensive courses in 
ACTING 
DIRECTING 
PLAYWRITING 
RADIO 
TELEVISION 
SPEECH 
DESIGNING 
66 West 12 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
GRamercy 7-8464 























4 SCHOOL 
ene scx Theatre 
50th Year of Star Making 
Courses cover 
STAGE e SCREEN e¢ RADIO 


Television and Stock Theatre 


App in late Broadway 
and new plays while learning 


Seen by Talent Scouts 


ADULT DEPARTMENTS 
(1) Modern and Classic Drama, Speech Arts 
(2) Vocal, Opera, Musical Comedy, Popular 
(3) Tap, Ballet, Toe and Concert Dancing 
Separate High School and Children’s Depts. 
New Term — April 4th 
Catalog — Apply Secretary Montaire 
1780 Broadway, N. Y.19 








WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 
and SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


A Division of 
WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


Degrees: B.F.A. with major in speech and 
art and B.M. 


For Catalogue and Information address: 


The Dean 


WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 
AND SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Macon, Georgia 





School of Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Washington 
* Complete curriculum in field of drama leading 
to B.A. and M.A. degrees 

%* Theatre library of 17,000 volumes 

%* Famous Showboat and Penthouse Theatres 
operating every week of the year 

* Marionette productions and radio programs 

* Staff includes John Ashby Conway, Donal Har- 
rington, Kenneth Carr, Ted Bell, Aurora 
Valentinetti 


%* Unsurpassed opportunities for training and ex- 
perience in the theatre 
Summer Term: 
July 2 to August 24 


For further information, address 
GLENN HUGHES, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, SCHOOL OF 
DRAMA, UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, SEATTLE 5 














STUDIO 
of 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


STELLA RICHARD-HERLINGER 


Director 


MARY FARRELL- YOUNG 
Assoc. Director 


ACTING TECHNIQUE 
DIRECTING 
SPEECH-DICTION 
DANCE 


BODYWORK 
FENCING 


RADIO 


Saturday Classes for High School 
Students and Children 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
2 West 56th Street 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
COlumbus 5-2476 





MILTIADES 
BALLET STUDIOS 
BALLET — TOE — VARIATIONS 

Physical Exercises 
Morning and Evening Classes 
2W. 56 St., N. Y. C. CO. 5=2476 




















Thirteenth Annual Session 
BANFF fine arrs 


July 25th — August 25th, 1945 





Offering courses in 


Art, Music, Drama, Short Story 
Writing, Weaving and Design, 
Leathercraft, and Oral French 
For Prospectus write: 
Director, Extension Department 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 























JACOB'S PILLOW 


UNIVERSITY OF 


THE DANCE 
Summer 1945 


Eight Weeks, July 2—August 25 


Distinguished Faculty Under Direction of 
Ted Shawn 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION: 


FERN HELSCHER, Business Manager, Box 147, Lee, 
Massachusetts or Hotel Winslow, 55th Street 
and Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Four Summer Playhouses 


THe CAPE THEATRE 


Cape May, N. J. 


THe CREST THEATRE 


Wildwood Crest, N. J. 


The Studio at Cape May 

The Showshop at Wildwood 
7TH SEASON © 11 WEEKS © OPENS JUNE 25 
Unique opportunity for apprentices @ Two stock 
theatres of your own plus parts in the professional 


productions © You play in nine or more shows ® 
Limited i] # @ Many h tivities. 





LEARN TO ACT BY ACTING 
The Cape Theatre, Lake Park, Fla. (till May) 





Summers in New Jersey — Winters in Florida 














THEATRE WORKSHOP 


at Palm Beach 
SEASON OF 1945-1946 NOV. 1 TO MAY 1 
Regular Weekly Stock Productions 
Courses in Diction, Pantomime, Acting, Make-up, 
Stagecraft, Directing, Interpretation, the Drama 
PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
Your Theatre— Your School— Your Home 


Continuous Theatre Activity in an Art, 
Recreational and Social Center 


Strictly Limited Enrollment 


Address: 
T. C. UPHAM, LAKE PARK, FLORIDA 
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NOTICE 


Theatre Directors... 
Drama Departments... 
Community Planners... 


THEATRE Arts’ 22nd Tributary Theatre Issue 
(July) is now in the making. Its theme, The 
Theatre and the Community: Building for the 
future —the new plant — architecture, light- 
ing, furnishing — administration — the college 
and community theatre. 


contrisutors: April 2nd 


is the deadline for news notes, 
programs, selected pictures 
submitted for possible inclu- 
sion. They must be in our office 
by then. 


apvertisers: May 14th 


is the last day for your copy to 
be in for the National Little 
Theatre Directory. 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
130 WEST 56th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


See for 


Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed sine 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap. 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 

Also recommended films for discrimi. 
nating moviegoers. (Only recent pictures 
now or soon to be in general release an 
included.) 


marked *. 


ON THE BOARDS 


LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939) now { 
in its sixth year, this comedy of home life 
in the eighties by Russel Crouse and 
Howard Lindsay threatens to turn into an 
all-American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 


KISS AND TELL (Mar. 17, 1943) a rollick- 
ing adolescent farce by F. Hugh Herbert 
in the Abbott manner. (George Abbott) 


OKLAHOMA! (Mar. 31, 1943) sunniest of 
musicals, based on Lynn Riggs’ play, with 
music by Richard Rodgers, Agnes de 
Mille’s enchanting dances, Lemuel Ayers 
vivid decor. (Theatre Guild) 














SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


For Your Convenience 


THEATRE ARTS, 130 West 56th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
Please enter (or renew at expiration) my subscription for a year. Remittance 


is enclosed. 
$3.50 a year 


(One dollar a year extra for foreign or Canadian postage) 
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THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE (De. § 
1943) John van Druten’s radiant comedy 
interpreted by Betty Field and Elliott} 
Nugent. (Alfred de Liagre, Jr.) 


MEXICAN HAYRIDE (Jan. 28, 194 
opulent musical enlivened by Cole Porte 
songs and the irresistible antics of Bobby 
Clark. (Michael Todd) 


FOLLOW THE GIRLS (April 8) music 
comedy by Guy Bolton and Eddie Davi 
With Gertrude Niesen. (David J. Wolpe 


HATS OFF TO ICE (June 22) with Freddi 
Trenkler and Carol Lynne. Staging } 
Catherine Littlefield. (Henie and Warts) 


TEN LITTLE INDIANS (June 29) whole 
sale murder by Agatha Christie, wt 
Halliwell Hobbes, Estelle Winwood as 
eight other victims. (Shuberts and Alve 
de Courville) 











Continued second page following 
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See for Yourself (Continued) 


SCHOOL FOR BRIDES (Aug. 1) con- 
ventional farce with all the trimmings. 
(Howard Lang) 


SONG OF NORWAY (Aug. 21) a gay oper- 
etta based on Edvard Grieg’s life and 
music, freshly sung by a musical cast 
headed by Irra Petina. Balanchine dances. 
(Edwin Lester) 


ANNA LUCASTA (Aug. 30) The American 
Negro Theatre's production of Philip Yor- 
dan’s drama soundly acted by a fine cast. 
With Hilda Simms and Frederick O’ Neal. 
(Wldberg) 


SOLDIER'S WIFE (Oct. 4) Martha Scott 
and Myron McCormick in Rose Franken’s 
tale of a soldier’s return from the wars. 
(W. B. Meloney) 


BLOOMER GIRL (Oct. 5) musical comedy 
with lovely trappings. Script and score, 
Harburg and Arlen; sets, Lemuel Ayers; 
dances, de Mille. With Celeste Holm and 
Joan McCracken. (Wéilson-Goldstone) 


REMEMBER MAMA (Oct. 19) John 
van Druten, as writer and director, makes 
a heartwarming play of Kathryn Forbes’ 
stories. Admirably performed by Mady 
Christians, Joan Tetzel, Oscar Homolka, 
in George Jenkins’ effective sets. (Rodgers 
and Hammerstein) 


SNAFU (Oct. 25) a light-minded comedy 
involving the homecoming of a fifteen- 
year-old Marine played by Billy Redfield 
and directed by the producer. (Abbott) 


HARVEY (Nov. 1) Frank Fay ushers an 
invisible, tall, white rabbit to town in 
Mary Chase’s pixy comedy; with Jose- 
phine Hull. (Brock Pemberton) 


THE LATE GEORGE APLEY (Nov. 212) 
Leo G. Carroll as a delightful Boston 
Brahmin in the John Marquand-George 
Kaufman version of the novel, directed by 
the latter. (Max Gordon) 


—_ 


*TRIO (Dec. 29) adaptation of the Dorothy 
Baker novel by the author and Howard 
Baker, Bretaigne Windust directing with 
a cast including Lydia St. Clair, Lois 
Wheeler and Richard Widmark. (Lee Sa- 
binson) 


A BELL FOR ADANO (Dec. 6) John Her- 
sey’s heartwarming story of an AMG 
Major in Italy, turned into good theatre 
by Paul Osborn. With Fredric March and 
the bell. (Leland Hayward) 


SEVEN LIVELY ARTS (Dec. 7) a super- 

ong revue chiefly notable for Beatrice 

illie’s presence. Bert Lahr contributes 

low comedy and Alicia Markova ballet to 

a lush program of production numbers. 
(Billy Rose) 


DEAR RUTH (Dec. 13) an absurd idea 
from the pen of Norman Krasna, gaily 
directed by Moss Hart, in the Junior Miss 
tradition, with Lenore Lonergan. (Joseph 
Heyman and Bernard Hart) 


*LAFFING ROOM ONLY (Dec. 25) the 
new Olsen & Johnson madhouse with tunes 
and lyrics by Burton Lane, dances by 
Robert Alton, sets by Stewart Chaney. 
(Shuberts, Olsen & Johnson) 


* THE HASTY HEART (Jan. 3) a war play 
by John Patrick. Directed by Bretaigne 
Windust; hospital set by Raymond Sovey. 
(Lindsay and Crouse) 


*ON THE TOWN (Dec. 28) musical com- 
edy with book by Adolph Green, Betty 
Comden, Jerome Robbins (choreographer). 
Leonard Bernstein (composer) also as- 
sisted on script. John LaTouche lyrics; 
Oliver Smith sets; George Abbott direc- 
tion. (Paul Feigay and Oliver Smith) 


EL LL LOE 


“A BRAND NEW BROADWAY HIT. A 
honey of a show.’’— GuERNSEY, Herald Tribune 








CHERYL CRAWFORD presents 
MARGARET WEBSTER’S Greatest Triumoh 


VERA ZORINA 
CANADA LEE 
“S| 


MPEST ) 


iF... ARNOLD MOSS 





ALVIN Theatre W. 52nd St. Eves. 8:30, Mats Wed & Sat. 2:30 

















“A fascinating, vastly 
— BARNES 


° 7” 
amusing play.” yercia Tribune 
HOWARD LINDSAY and RUSSEL CROUSE 


HEART 


ANew Comedy by JOHN PATRICK with 

RICHARD ANNE JOHN 
BASEHART BURR LUND 

Staged by BRETAIGNE WINDUST 
Settings by RAYMOND SOVEY 


THEATRE, 44 Street, East of Broad 
HUDSON Eves. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40" 











“An urbane, literate and completely charming 
play — delightful theatre, brilliantly produced." 


— Morehouse, Sun 


MAX GORDON presents 


THE LATE 
GEORGE APLEY 


By JOHN P. MARQUAND 
& GEO. S. KAUFMAN 


with LEO G. CARROLL 


Janet Percy Margaret 
BEECHER WARAM DALE 
LYCEUM 45 St. E. of B’y CH 4-4256 
Eves. 8:40 Mats. Wed. & Set. 2:40 
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*SING OUT, SWEET LAND! (Deg. P 
musical Americana written and s 
Walter Kerr, with Elie Siegmeister score 
Dances by Charles Weidman and Dog 
Humphrey; sets by Albert Johnson; cg! 
tumes by Lucinda Ballard. With Alfre 
Drake, Burl Ives. (Theatre Guild) | 


* THE TEMPEST (Jan. 25) adapted ay 
directed by Margaret Webster. With Ver, 
Zorina, Canada Lee, Arnold Moss, Set by 
the Motleys. (Cheryl Crawford) , 


*A LADY SAYS YES (Jan. 10) musiq{) 
comedy with Carole Landis, score by Fre 
Spielman and Arthur Gershwin, sets by| 
Watson Barrett, Edgar MacGregor dire. 
ing. (J. J. Schubert) 


GOOD NIGHT, LADIES (Jan. 17) Ayer 
Hopwood’s and Charlton Andrews’ oj 
farce, Ladies Night, brought up to date 
With Skeets Gallagher; sets by Frederic, | 
Fox. (Howard Land and Al Rosen) 


UP IN CENTRAL PARK (Jan. 27) musiqd | 
comedy of Old New York, book by He. 
bert and Dorothy Fields; score by Sg. 
mund Romberg; John Kennedy directing. | 
decor by Howard Bay; choreography by 
Tamiris. (Michael Todd) 


THE OVERTONS (Feb. 6) comedy | 
Vincent Lawrence directed by Elizabeth | 
Bergner with Arlene Francis, Glenda Fa | 


rell and Walter Greaza. (Paul Csinner) | 


HOPE FOR THE BEST (Feb. 7) by Wi. 
liam McCleery with Marc Connelly direct. 
ing, costumes by Motley. Cast includes 
Franchot Tone and Jane Wyatt. (Jess) 
Dalrymple and Marc Connelly) ' 


ONE MAN SHOW (Feb. 8) comedy by! 
Ruth Goodman and A. E. Goetz, Jed Har. 
ris directing. (Jed Harris) 





CLOSED 


CATHERINE WAS GREAT (Aug. 2-Jan. 13 

THE PERFECT MARRIAGE (Oct. 26-Jan. 1} 

THE SEARCHING WIND (A pr. 12-Jan. 20) 

WALK HARD (Nov. 30-Jan. 27) 

REBECCA (Jan. 18-Feb. 3) 

THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS (Aug. 3, 194}- 
Feb. 3) 

ONE TOUCH OF VENUS (Oct. 7, 1943-Feb. 10) 

HEDGEROW THEATRE REPERTORY (Jan, I6- 
Feb. 11) j 

A GOOSE FOR THE GANDER (Jan. 23-Feb. 3 

ALICE IN ARMS (Jan. 31-Feb. 3) 

CARMEN JONES (Dec. 2, 1943-Feb. 10) 

LA VIE PARISIENNE (Jan, 12-Feb. 10) 


LOOKING FORWARD 


THE GLASS MENAGERIE, Tennesse 
Williams’ drama with Eddie Dowling 
Laurette Taylor, Julie Haydon. Set by Jo | 
Mielziner. (Dowling-Singer) 


THE STRANGER, melodrama by Leslit 
Reade directed by Shepard Traube with 
sets by Boris Aronson. (Shepard Traubt 


SIGNATURE! psychological drama by Elz 
abeth McFadden, directed by Roy Her 
grave with sets by Stewart Chaney. (Rich 
ard Skinner and Dorothy Willard) 


CALICO WEDDING, domestic comedy b} 
Sheridan Gibney with Grete Mosheis 
(Richard Myers and Lester Meyer) 


DARK OF THE MOON, musical fantasy) 
Howard Richardson and William Bert) 
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based on the folk-ballad Barbara Alla 
(Lee Shubert) 
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“ ‘Hervey’ is one of these blessed theatri- 

events ... has enchantment and infinite 
deli . .« irresistible comedy which 
ne theatre lover can afford to miss.” 
— BARNES, Herold Tribune 
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By 
LOUIS SOLOMON & HAROLD BUCHMAN 
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See for Yourself (Continued) 


FOOLISH NOTION, a new Philip Barry 
comedy with Tallulah Bankhead, Henry 
Hull and Donald Cook. (Theatre Guild) | 


AND BE MY LOVE, triangle comedy by 
Edward Caulfield, Arthur Beckhard direct- 
ing. Sets by Raymond Sovey. With Walter | 
Hampden. (Arthur J. Beckhard and Victor | 
Hugo- Vidal) 


MUCH ADO ABOUT LOVE, musical ver- | 
sion of The Firebrand by Edwin Justus 
Maver; music by Kurt Weill, lyrics by Ira 
Gershwin, John Murray Anderson director 
Sets by Jo Mielziner, costumes by Raoul 
Péne DuBois, dances by Catherine Little- 
field. With Melville Cooper. (Max Gordon) 


ON THE SCREEN 
*A TREE GROWS IN BROOKLYN, first 
directing stint of Elia Kazan for films, 
brings Betty Smith's novel to the screen 
with few values lost in transit. Peggy Ann 
Garner is Francie, and Dorothy McGuire 
her mother. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


MURDER, MY SWEET, Edward Dmy- 
trvk’s absorbing thriller from the Ray- 
mond Chandler novel, Farewell, My Lovely. 
With Dick Powell well cast as a small- 
time dectective. (RAV) 


*OBJECTIVE BURMA, features Errol 
Flynn ina hard-hitting, excitement packed 
drama of paratroopers in the Burmese 
jungles. Directed by Raoul Walsh (Var- 
ners 


*THE FIGHTING LADY, Commander 
Edward Steichen’s Navy film telling in 
dramatic Technicolor the gallant story of a 
flat-top in the Pacific wars. 


TO HAVE AND HAVE NOT, a sleek Hum- | 
phrey Bogart starrer, with Free French | 
overtones and a sultry musical background 
provided by Hoagy Carmichael and band. 
Presenting a bright newcomer, Lauren 
Bacall. ( Warners) 





Recommended on earlier lists: 

DRAGON SEED (MGM) 

HALL THE CONQUERING HERO (Paramount 

WILSON (Twentieth Century-Fox 
BUT THE LONELY HEART 
MGM 


RKO 


NONI 
THE SEVENTH CROSS 


English Films 


THUNDER ROCK 








LELAND HAYWARD 


presents 


FREDRIC 
MARCH 


m 
by PAUL 
! OSBORN 
a 


Based on JOHN HERSEY’S Novel 
with MARGO 


CORT Theatre, W. 48 St. Evs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
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(in association with Jack H. Skirball) 


JACOBOWSKY 
and the COLONEL 


The Franz Werfel - S. N. Behrman Comedy Hit 
Staged by Elia Kazan 
LOUIS CALHERN + OSCAR KARLWEIS 
Marianne Stewart ¢ Harold Vermilyea 
Martin Beck Thea, W. 45. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 
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The Musical Hit 


OKLAHOMA! 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ ‘‘Green Grow the Lilacs"’ 
Music by Richard Rodgers — Book & Lyrics 
hy Oscar Hammerstein 2nd Directed by 
Rouben Mamoulian—Dances by Agnes de Mille 
Harry Joseph Evelyn , Ruth 
Stockwell “  Buloff Wyckoff ° Weston 
St. James Thea. W. 44. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 
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A New Musical 


SING OUT, 
SWEET LAND! 


by Walter Kerr 

ALFRED DRAKE 

BURL IVES « Bibi Osterwald ¢ Alma Kaye 
International Thea. Columbus Circle at 59th 


Mats. a & Sat. 
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THE WORLD 
THE FUSION OF ART WITH 
LIFE— CORNELIA AND 
EMILY IN FILMS 


We really impressed me’, writes 
Sgt. Walter Bernstein, reporting 
in The New York Times on the surge 
of cultural activities among Tito’s Par- 
tisans, ‘was the fusion of art with life. 
For me, it killed the notion of so-called 
pure art. The artist must know where he 
stands, where his roots are, where his 
strength is coming from.’ 

The crescendo mounts; the theme of 
the artist’s relation to the life of his time 
acquires the aspects of a major symphony 
in the modern idiom. John Grierson, 
writing on documentary films for The 
Nation, provides his own variations on 
the theme. “This alliance with political 
necessity’, he says, ‘has a great deal to 
do with the vitality and the future of 
education and of art. ... A film, like 
any other work, discovers new energies 
when it knows it is going places. 
Political necessity does not exclude, and 
may wellencourage, the possibility of art.’ 

Neither writer would contend that 
political soundness, or a valid reproduc- 
tion of life #s art, nor that such things can 
justify poor art — soapbox theatre or 
lecturehall films — but the artist who 
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THE SIGNET above, from Un dn 
de Théétre 1941-1942, links the 
French theatre of the resistance to 
the theatre now flourishing in Paris. 
With the liberation of France the 
theatre has gone into action once 
again as Ashley Dukes, our English 
editor, reports elsewhere in this 
issue. In spite of no coal, no taxis, no 
petits conforts, Paris now has fifty- 
two theatres in operation, playing ev- 
erything from Racine to Ta Bouche. 
e 
THE BATTLE of ticket-buyers 
rages unabated, despite an attempt 
of Gotham’s city fathers to control 
under-the-counter sales by scalpers 
of tickets to hit shows. However, in 
spite of the huge success of all shows 
that make the grade, the number of 
legitimate houses operating in the 
theatre district remains the same 
as last year thirty-four (as com- 
pared to Paris’ fifty-two). Thirteen 
of the New York theatres are in- 
habited by musicals and all are 
grossing up near the ceiling. Mean- 
while the road is more densely popu- 
lated than ever before — thirty- 
seven shows playing from coast to 
coast despite blizzards, transporta- 
tion hazards and other annoyances. 
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THE PRINCE of Denmark gets 
around. The Moscow Art Theatre 
opened its forty-sixth season with 
Hamlet. In London, John Gielgud’s 
performance in his new production 
of the play has taken a leading place 
in his Haymarket repertory. Richard 
Watts reports that Chungking audi- 
ences are enjoying a Chinese version 
of the Melancholy Dane, while Ha- 
waii has a G.I. Prince — none other 
than Major Maurice Evans himself. 
‘The night I saw it’, writes Cpl. 
Robert Schwab from the latter scene 
of action, ‘the play was given on a 
bare stage and in regular Army fa- 
tigue uniform — no costumes at all. 
And still it was enthusiastically re- 
ceived.’ Where theatres were avail- 
able Major Evans used a simplified 
set designed by Sgt. Frederick Stover 
and costumes which were basically 
‘modern dress’ — with trimmings. 


* 
WILLIAM BIOFF and George 
Browne, convicted of extorting huge 
sums of money from the movie in- 
dustry, are on the loose again. They 
have been released from jail after 
serving only three of their eight- and 
ten-year sentences. The Interna- 
tional Sound Technicians, an affli- 
ate of the International Alliance of 
Theatrical Employes of which Browne 
was president (and Bioff his ‘per- 
sonal representative’) is up in arms 
at their release. According to The 
New York Times the IST, Hollywood 
branch, is demanding an accounting 
of the two million dollars which it 
alleges Bioff and Browne collected 
through union assessments. To be 
continued. 
e 

OWEN DODSON’S Ballad of Dorrie 
Miller first printed in the July, 1943 
issue of THEATRE ARTS has been set 
to music by M/Sgt. Emanuel Rosen- 
berg. It was presented by CBS on a 
special Pearl Harbor Day program 
with Lawrence Tibbett and the 
Lyn Murray chorus performing. 
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separates himself from the world he lives 
in is no artist and only half a man. 


ORNELIA OTIS SKINNER and Emily 
Kimbrough, authors of the best- 
seller Our Hearts Were Young and Gay, 
can no longer call their names their own, 
by dictum of the courts. Recently they 
brought a motion to enjoin Paramount 
Pictures from making a fictional sequel 
to the highly successful film of their book, 
in which the two authors would again 
appear as characters. The court ruled in 
favor of Paramount since the original 
contract had assigned the right to make 
sequels based partly on true incident and 
partly on fiction. As the motion-picture 
company pointed out, the plaintiffs could 
not be any more injured by a story based 
entirely on fiction, since in that case the 
audience would be appraised of the fact, 
whereas if the picture were part truth 
and part fiction, the audience would not 
know which was which. 

If the Misses Skinner and Kimbrough 
fear for their reputation, this magazine 
can add its reassurance to that of the 
courts and Paramount Pictures. The 
characters of Emily and Cornelia, estab- 
lished in the first motion picture of Our 
Hearts Were Young and Gay, are so clearly 
and unalterably defined in their youthful 
innocence and lighthearted charm, that 
no movie company would dare brave the 
irate indignation of audiences all over the 
country by dealing any less than gal- 
lantly with these young ladies when next 
they appear on the screen. No greater 
commotion could ensue if Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer were to convert Andy Hardy 
into Little Caesar in the next episode. 








The Isle Is Full of Noises 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


HE tight little island of Manhattan, especially that section of it 

known as the Rialto, is, like Prospero’s domain, ‘full of noises, 
Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not’. At the mid- 
season mark nearly fifty percent of the shows on Broadway are musi- 
cals, and these include a goodly number of this as well as last sea- 
son’s hits. But more important than the statistics involved or the 
Danaé shower at the box-offices is the fact that in the best of these ex- 
cursions into song, dance and story — Oklahoma!, Bloomer Girl, the 
Americanized Carmen Fones — something fresh and vital has taken 
form; an American genre has come into being. 

Last year when, during the run of the Ballet Theatre, Jerome Rob- 
bins took over the huge stage of the Metropolitan Opera House for a 
lighthearted twenty minutes of dance called Fancy Free, he success- 
fully expressed a phase of the contemporary scene which the theatre 
itself had failed to mirror. The streets of New York, its subways, bars 
and dancing places, were filled with just such giddy and rather touch- 
ing youngsters fresh from boot-camp, eager for fun, brash, a little hec- 
tic, carrying their new uniforms with a swagger that did not entirely 
hide the tremor within. Jerome Robbins’ choreography and dancing, 
Leonard Bernstein’s music, Oliver Smith’s skeleton set, each con- 
tributed to a whole that was free, imaginative and articulate. The 
success of Fancy Free stimulated its authors to try their hand on a full- 
length production. On the Town was the result — a musical gambol in 
much the same mood as Fancy Free but with the additional flourish of 
lyrics and something that might vaguely be called a plot. Once again 
Leonard Bernstein provides the music; a complete score underlying 
the whole fabric of events and rising occasionally to ‘set pieces’ of 
song or dance. Jerome Robbins as choreographer proves himself once 
again adept in the art of translating ordinary, insignificant events and 
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gestures into the poetic idiom of the dance. On the Town is at its best 
when this delicate magic is in process; when, for instance, a realistic 
subway scene, with its pushing crowds, its tired workers, its shrill- 
tongued, gum-chewing stenographers, begins to move imperceptibly 
toward dance. The rhythm of the moving train, picked up by the 
music, is accentuated little by little in one swaying figure, then an- 
other, and finally melts into a pattern of movement that embraces the 
whole stage, bursting the confines of realism and becoming an expres- 
sion of all the weariness, hurry and passion for escape with which ev- 
ery clattering subway train is laden. So also in his Times Square se- 
quence, and in the opening and closing numbers outside the Navy 
Yard, the very essence of New York with its fever and jostle, its 
merry-making and grief, are admirably transposed into group move- 
ment and individual performance. 

Appropriately enough the leading lady of On the Town is a dancer. 
Sono Osato, who did so neat a trick, under Agnes de Mille’s direction, 
in One Touch of Venus, finds herself very much in her element as 
‘Miss Turnstiles’, Queen of the Subways, in whose pursuit the three 
sailors of the story expend their twenty-four hours’ leave. As a dancer 
Miss Osato has a delicious comic line, a gift for swift, angular com- 
ment, which is matched only by her grace and precision as a ballet 
dancer. In On the Town, in addition to her dancing, she is called upon 
for a certain amount of singing and ‘acting’, tasks of which she acquits 
herself pleasantly, but without that vivid, absurd charm — like a 
Disney gazelle, slightly out of drawing — which is so uniquely hers as 
a dancer. Besides its dance sequences On the Town has been supplied 
with a story, written by Betty Comden and Adolph Green, in which 
they and an assortment of young people pursue the elusive ‘Miss 
Turnstiles’ through the usual two acts of lyrics, dialogue and produc- 
tion numbers. Nancy Walker as the tough, golden-haired cab driver 
with a raucous voice does full justice to such ditties as ‘I Can Cook’; 
John Battles as the lad who loves the subway lass, makes a pleasant 
debut in his first leading role. By way of setting, Oliver Smith, who is 
co-producer with Paul Feigay, as well as designer, has provided a series 
of high flung back-drops and simplified set-pieces which fit the mood 
of swiftness and impermanence that dominates this light-footed and 
light-hearted picture of Navy ‘liberty’ in New York. 

The Theatre Guild’s Sing Out, Sweet Land! is also a musical and 
terpsichorean interpretation of the American scene, but in the histori- 
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cal rather than the current, reportorial sense. Where Robbins has 
caught, in his choreography, the cocky walk, the jaunty gestures of 
the sailor-boys and their girl-friends who haunt our streets today, the 
Theatre Guild production assembles the songs and reconstructs the 
dancing ways of their ancestors. Walter Kerr crystallized the idea of a 
musical built around America’s folk tunes as the major production of 
his theatre department at Catholic University in Washington. In 
THEATRE ARTS last Juiy he described how Barnaby Goodchild, the 
hero of Sing Out, Sweet Land!, came into being as an imaginary figure 
wandering down through the ages with his fiddle, guitar or accordion, 
singing his songs from New England to the prairies, from the planta- 
tions of the South to the big rock-candy mountains. 

Transformed and translated for Broadway, Sing Out, Sweet Land! 
is not entirely all wool and a yard wide, but it is a mine of delights to 
those who have American folklore and American folk music in their 
blood. It has been given some decorative sets by Albert Johnson — 
sets which suggest Currier and Ives in the nicely archaic simplicity of 
line and color, especially in the scenes that feature Casey Jones’ en- 
gine and the Mississippi River boat. Elie Siegmeister, who knows his 
folk music from Ap to G#, has arranged the familiar and unfamiliar 
tunes, provided continuity and contributed several numbers to the 
rich feast of song and ballad. With Mr. Kerr directing the book, Doris 
Humphrey and Charles Weidman the dances and Leon Leonidoff 
supervising the production, it is not surprising that it exhibits some 
confusion of style. The Guild evidently wished to ‘do right by our 
Nell’; the country girl is dressed as gorgeously and polished as vigor- 
ously as her Broadway sister, but she does not always respond grace- 
fully to the treatment. Of the wealth, variety and delight of her songs, 
however, there is no doubt, and Alfred Drake and Burl Ives are there 
to do them justice. 

Drake has a very different assignment in this living album of folk 
music than in his role of Curly in Ok/ahoma! The new show is a succes- 
sion of set pieces with no characterization or story line to develop. As 
Barnaby Goodchild, he sings in succession the songs of Puritan, pio- 
neer, hunter, miner and hobo. One of his loveliest numbers is an Ohio 
River song, a poignant melody of the lonely voyageur. Again, ‘March- 
ing Down This Road’, which he and Burl Ives sing together, carries 
the very breath of the open trail in its cadences. Burl Ives is a past- 
master of the folksong and ballad. He has himself traveled the high- 
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ways and byways, garnering a repertory with which, guitar in hand, 
he has delighted audiences in night clubs, over the radio and on rec- 
ords. If Sing Out, Sweet Land! had no other virtues, it has Burl Ives, 
singing ‘Foggy, Foggy Dew’, ‘Rock Candy Mountain’, ‘Blue Tail 
Fly’, and other songs, mostly by that extraordinary musician who 
lived so long and composed such a wealth of melodies, ‘Author Un- 
known’. The choreographers, Doris Humphrey and Charles Weidman, 
have also their innings in the square-dances and hoe-downs of the 
earlier period and in the effective jazz sequence of ‘Five O’Clock 
Whistle’ and the speakeasy scene when ‘Author Unknown’ gives way 
to Handy, Whiting, Gershwin and Elie Siegmeister himself. 


Prospero’s island, with its own peculiar ‘sounds and sweet airs’ 
has not been seen hereabouts, in its full-length form, since it was set 
up in a reproduction of Shakespeare’s Globe at the New Theatre 
many years ago. Now it appears again in answer to Margaret Web- 
ster’s commanding wand and under Cheryl Crawford’s managerial 
standard. With The Tempest Miss Webster strikes a new note. The 
play is a strange, spellbound fantasy — an insubstantial pageant in- 
deed — where magic rules and the will of one being is supreme. The 
compass of the island might be the confines of a single mind, with its 
levels of consciousness, its towering aspirations, its dark caves. The 
physical aspect of this production (based on a suggestion of Eva Le 
Gallienne and executed by Motley) emphasizes this unity. The island 
is all there on the stage at once, a pile of rocks, stairways, arches, 
angles, planes, sometimes turning slowly against an ever-changing sea 
and sky, or presenting a new aspect after a sudden blackout. Austere 
as are its lines, the costumes of its inhabitants, human and quasi- 
human, spirits, ‘shapes’ and mere mortals, are gorgeous. Drawing on 
the Renaissance for inspiration, Motley provides costumes for kings 
and courtiers such as those designed for royal masques by Inigo Jones 
in Shakespeare’s day or Burnacini a little later. 

As for the inhabitants Miss Webster marshaled for her island, 
they are as unusual an assortment of actors as could well be imagined. 
Miss Webster, pondering the demands of the role of Ariel, saw in 
Zorina’s lithe figure, the exquisite grace and control of her movement, 
her flying step, the element of air she most needed. Zorina speaks her 
lines ‘delicately’, with clarity and precision, a faint accent merely 
giving them a certain lift — but she cannot sustain the longer pas- 
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sages and her singing is nil — a serious handicap for Ariel who is dis- 
embodied music as much as he is airy movement. At the other end of 
the scale, Canada Lee’s Caliban is as lumbering and earth-bound as 
Ariel is light. He is ‘brutish’ — occasionally to the point of inarticu- 
lateness — and he is so weighed down with scaly costume and ‘mon- 
strous’ mask that something is lost which imagination might build 
to better advantage. But when the opportunity presents itself, Mr. 
Lee moves vigorously with an effective, animal-like crouch and spring. 
His voice has a rumbling strength that gives the poetry which Caliban, 
like all the true inhabitants of the magic isle must speak, a very spe- 
cial quality, an unconventional rhythm and emphasis which has a 
melody of its own. The clowns, Stephano and Trinculo, who lead the 
‘monster’ astray add to the babble of tongues on this unique island. 
They are the famous Czech comedians Voskovec and Werich, and 
they are without doubt direct descendants of the merrymakers who 
delighted the groundlings at the Globe and for whom Shakespeare al- 
ways made room even in his darkest tragedies. Their English is thor- 
oughly defiled with foreign and local idiom —a touch of Brooklyn 
added to Central European patterns — yet it is clearly understand- 
able, being merely trimming on the immortal and international lan- 
guage of attitude and expression. In their hands Shakespeare’s clowns 
are as cheerfully diverting as Olsen and Johnson at their best. 

But this is Prospero’s island and Prospero must dominate the 
scene. Arnold Moss does so by the authority of his speech, his excellent 
delivery and the dignity of his carriage and gesture. If his interpreta- 
tion strikes no sparks, it creates no barriers; no cadence is lost, no 
nobly orchestrated passage slurred. Frances Heflin’s Miranda does not 
go beyond the obvious outlines of the part. Curiously enough her 
speech with its strong ‘American’ accent seems more foreign to 
Shakespeare’s line than that of the foreign-born actors in the cast. 
Neither she nor Vito Christi as Ferdinand lift their scenes — the 
loveliest and most translucent love scenes in the language — to the 
heights. Poetry is, after all, an elusive commodity. That Miss Craw- 
ford, Miss Webster, their aiders and abetters, should have brought so 
stageworthy a Tempest to our theatre is a cause for rejoicing. That it 
lacks the ultimate enchantment that great acting grounded in long 
experience can give is the fault of a theatre which has deliberately 
neglected its greatest treasures. With more productions such as this 
that fault may ultimately be corrected. 
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Though predominantly musical, the new year brought its quota of 
straight plays, notably The Hasty Heart, produced by Howard Lind- 
say and Russel Crouse. John Patrick, the author, has been overseas in 
the American Field Service since he was last represented on Broadway 
by The Willow and I, a sensitive if unsuccessful excursion into the 
effects of psychological trauma. In The Hasty Heart he has moved 
definitely forward in his ability to handle his material and simplify 
and strengthen his plot structure. His dialogue has gained in crispness 
and force; but his preoccupation with psychology, with inner states of 
mind and their reaction on conduct and character, shows that he has 
developed rather than changed his point of attack. 

The action of The Hasty Heart is confined to a ward in a British 
hospital in Burma. A neat row of beds against bamboo and matting 
walls, mosquito nettings strung from the ceiling, a glimpse of lush 
jungle through the window, and Raymond Sovey has set the stage for 
a conflict which is entirely inward, a conflict in the heart, which ac- 
cording to Arthur Hopkins’ theory is the locale of the drama of the 
future. Lachlen, the Scot (excellently interpreted by Richard Base- 
hart) is the protagonist. An aggressively disagreeable and ultra ‘dour’ 
member of Scotland’s fighting forces, Lachlen comes into the ward to 
recuperate, unconscious of the fact, known to his companions, that he 
is doomed to die of a fatal illness within a few weeks. How the other 
convalescents, an assorted lot of fast-talking, easy-going English, 
American, Australian and New Zealand soldiers and the nurse in 
charge, break through his protective crust and release the real man 
within, is the material for an oddly touching play which has been well 
cast and sensitively directed by Bretaigne Windust. A weak point in 
the production, both in writing and playing, is the role of the only 
woman present, the English nurse. Anne Burr does not make the re- 
lationship between herself and Lachlen convincing; but the effect of 
the play as a whole is so warming that its weaknesses are easily for- 
given. 

The much discussed Trio is another and very much less amiable 
excursion into psychology, in this case abnormal psychology. It is an 
odd state of affairs that made it difficult for Trio to find a theatre in 
New York where such topics as rape, murder, incest and homosexu- 
ality have been quite cheerfully accepted in their day. Apparently the 
owners of the theatres into which Trio was originally booked feared 
that the Wales law would be invoked because of its specific phrase for- 
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THE TEMPEST 


The storm at sea which gives Shakespeare’s play its title is one of those 
passages of verbal scene-painting that the Bard tossed off so brilliantly but 
that cause designers of modern realistic sets much anguish. For Margaret 
Webster’s production of The Tempe st Motley has worked out an ingenious 
scheme which creates the appropriate mood without attempting realism. A 
special curtain has been provided on which a gallant caravel with bellying 
sails is seen riding boldly over a painted sea. ‘David Diamond’s music, at 
first idyllic, rises to a fine stormy climax as the centre section of the curtain 
rolls up revealing through scrim the deck of the ship where shouting bo’sun 
and terrified passengers ‘clamor against the elements until the cry ‘We split! 
We split!’ ends the brief scene. T hereafter the action takes place on the island 
where Miss Webster has assembled a cast which includes Vera Zorina as 
Ariel, Canada Lee as Caliban, Arnold Moss as Prospero. Cheryl Crawford is 
producer of this, the only Shakespeare in New York so far this season. 
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THE HASTY HEART 


John Patrick’s comedy with an underlying tragic motif is played against a 
realistic set designed by Raymond Sovey the convalescent ward of a Brit- 
ish general hospital in the rear of the Assam-Burma front. The bamboo 
walls, the sudden splash of violent green jungle, seen when a shutter is raised, 
the care with which the mosquito canopies are adjusted at night — all bring 
the tropical locale forcefully into the theatre. In this setting the men move in 
a relaxed tempo. The war has left them for the time being and they alternate 
between grateful idleness and boredom. Richard Basehart plays Lachlen, the 
frozen-faced kiltie who thaws out under the determined efforts of his ward- 
mates to give him some measure of comfort and human contact. He is a color- 
ful note in the essential monotone of Army hospital life, while the defiant 
skirl of his bagpipe sounds small and lonely in a war involving air-armadas 
and tons of steel. In the face of impending doom the men complain, quarrel, 
make swift friendships, work hard at finding something to laugh about. 





Fred Fehl 


HOPE FOR THE BEST brings Franchot Tone back to Broadway (he is 
seen here with Leo Bulgakov). Marc Connelly directs and shares production 
honors with Jean Dalrymple. Author of the comedy is William McCleery, 
New York newspaperman, who has taken as his hero a star columnist and 
tangled him with a newspaper woman and a beautiful defense worker. 
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\BOVE we have the old faithfuls, Olsen and 
Johnson, who steer their new offering, Lafing 
Room Only, through its giddy course of belly 
laughs, songs and surprises. The berserk Vik- 
ings are currently celebrating their thirtieth 
year as partners in show business. At the 
right is Betty Garrett, premiére chanteuse of 
the piece, as caught by the candid camera of 
Fred Fehl. Against a dazzling array of Stewart 
Chaney’s sets, the show rampages along with 
Chic and Ole bursting through a brick wall at 
intervals, supported by a locomotive which 
threatens to move right into the audience. 
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bidding the production of plays dealing with ‘degeneracy’. Why 
Lesbianism is more degenerate than, for instance, the pathological 
mental malady that afflicted the hero of Hand in Glove, why, in fact, 
it is more horrid than murder, a favorite theatre theme, would be hard 
to say. As a matter of fact, when Trio finally found a theatre in New 
York a short while after its Philadelphia run, the administrators of the 
law very sensibly let it take its natural course. A more stern and un- 
compromising object lesson against the psychological aberration with 
which it is concerned could hardly be imagined. The morality of Trio 
is beyond question; its value as theatre is decidedly doubtful. It varies 
between dullness and melodrama, with emphasis on the first. Played to 
the hilt by Lydia St. Clair in the external, continental manner; af- 
flicted with some of the most awkward dialogue that ever bogged 
down an over-long opening act, and boasting as embarrassingly silly a 
love scene between the boy and girl as has been exhibited on the stage 
north of Fourteenth Street for many a long day, it only begins to move 
forward in theatre terms by the end of the second act. Bretaigne 
Windust, whose handling of The Hasty Heart showed surety and inven- 
tion, failed to compensate for the play’s deficiencies nor did Lois 
Wheeler’s and Richard Widmark’s better than average performances 
succeed in saving it from tedium. 


Melodrama is of course the beginning and end of Rebecca, which 
after a long run in book form as a best-seller, in the movies and, as a 
play, on the road, arrived in New York in a state of exhaustion. Clever 
as Miss Du Maurier is in the weaving of an atmospheric and sus- 
penseful plot on paper, she is less happy with the intricacies of stage- 
craft. Manderley in print and on celluloid loomed ominous, mist- 
enwrapped, doom-laden. Its denizens were romantic or forbidding, 
sharply black and white but at least diverting. On the stage, the 
paper-thin characterizations show through, nor does the present cast 
help to give them human dimensions. Bramwell Fletcher, Diana 
Barrymore and Florence Reed are as unbelievable as the characters 
they portray. Though Mr. Fletcher and Miss Reed are competent ac- 
tors, they struggle in vain against an awkward dramatization and gain 
little from the pedestrian performance of the leading lady. It is doubt- 
ful whether the elegant and sophisticated Rebecca would ever have 
taken the_ trouble sa, stage version of Manderley — the 
glamorous impossibilftres of the movies would have pleased her better. 
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Among the calamitous events of the mid-season must be listed 
some of the shows that are still running merrily as well as those like 
Sophie which enjoyed only the briefest life. George Ross and Rose C. 
Feld attempted to bring Miss Feld’s Sophie Halenczik, who flourished 
so happily in the pages of the New Yorker, to the stage. But the play 
was a rambling and rather foolish affair and Katina Paxinou, used to 
the nobler ranges of high tragedy, could not bring herself down to the 
proportions of a Czech cook-general in a rural Connecticut community. 
Magnificent in the movie of For Whom the Bell Tolls, Mme. Paxinou 
had no honest share in the small-town heroics of Sophie. Her style is 
broad, her impact violent. It is to be hoped that some day she will be 
seen in the Greek tragedies which provided her with roles cut to her 
measure before war blacked out the theatres of her homeland. 

The successful calamities can be briefly listed: Good Night Ladies, a 
little oddment entitled Ladies’ Night, when it was first presented some 
twenty years ago, was recently refurbished and presented with ‘great 
acclaim’ in Chicago which took and held it to its bosom for a hundred 
long weeks. New York will undoubtedly do the same. There are 
plenty of consumers of trash here as elsewhere, among them the people 
who have already seen School for Brides and are therefore at a loss for 
entertainment. If they want a musical in the same genre they can 
have 4 Lady Says Yes (with Carole Landis), which is chiefly valuable 
as a yardstick to measure the distance that musical comedy as a whole 
has traveled in the past twenty years. Though freshly and expensively 
dressed, its humor, its structures and its general methods of presenta- 
tion date back to the beyond. 

Laffing Room Only is in another category. Here the Shuberts join- 
ing with Olsen and Johnson provide a lot of fun and games which 
thoroughly delight large sections of the community. The two authors 
of this annual frolic are cheerful showmen in a vigorous tradition. 
They are loud, raucous, noisy, sudden and insane. They stuff their 
program to the gills with acts and turns, scenes and stunts, vaudeville 
numbers and production pieces. This year Stewart Chaney has done 
the sets with splash and verve; Betty Garrett has several pleasant 
songs; there is some excellent dancing staged by Robert Alton; there 
are pretty girls prancing in the aisles and, above all, the genial clowns 
themselves who keep alive a hearty tradition which the theatre can 


ill afford to lose. 
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‘The Scene in Europe 


Paris Today 


ASHLEY DUKES 


| BEGAN my Paris playgoing while Bernhardt and Réjane still 
reigned in their own theatres, Eve Lavalliére at the Variétés and 
Coquelin at the Porte-Saint-Martin; while Rostand and Capus were 
the dramatists to draw the town; while half the audience trotted up to 
the playhouse door in their own broughams and the rest in the horsed 
taxicabs that were then an innovation; while no women were yet to be 
seen in the orchestra seats, whose bald phalanx of males held their 
hats on their knees and assumed them at the interval for the purpose 
of taking them off to the ladies in the box tiers; while the dofte in Mont- 
martre or Montparnasse was really a Joite directed by some individual 
artist such as Fursy; while none but Antoine and his troupe broke the 
ring of boulevardian drama or sought to dispel its complacent illu- 
sions. Yes, that was nearly forty years ago; but you will not expect me 
at sixty to tell you that ‘those were the days’. Indeed I do not care for 
reminiscence for its own sake, and would hardly trouble to look back 
upon the scene had I not been on the side of Antoine and his avant- 
garde in those early years of the century, and of Copeau, Dullin, 
Jouvet and the rest in the years between wars, and now again of the 
avant-gardistes of 1945 who renew the tradition of wit and poetry in a 
persistent, case-hardened, obstinate theatre that has gone on func- 
tioning like no other in the world throughout the war and its upheaval. 

Paris, unlike London, remains a civilian city. To its people plod- 
ding ceaselessly along the sidewalk, the armored stream of traffic in 
the actual street is flowing from and to another world. Nothing 
changes the quays and the bookstalls, the lanes of the Quartier, the 
roundabouts of the Boulevard de Clichy or the clowns of the Cirque 
d’Hiver. The Madeleine looks down our ancient Rue Royale, and 
under the arches of the Rue de Rivoli frippery shops sell to buddies 
the stuff they sold to Hans six months ago. Street-corner guides and 
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vendors of dubious postcards now murmur their offers for pounds or 
dollars, being desirous ‘to sell you dirty currency’, as some one said. 
The girls of the Folies Bergére, in demanding clothing to protect them 
from the rigors of their unheated stage, made the most unprecedented 
strike in theatre history; but having received capes to wear and noth- 
ing else, they were content. How does one assess, in such a capital, the 
audience from which the theatre draws its breath? Certainly there is 
an audience that turned toward the free stage and away from the con- 
trolled screen during hard years of occupation; all agree on that. Youth 
enters into it because the generation just grown up is not in the Serv- 
ices, as with us or in America. Yet the Résistance, of the generation 
between youth and late middle age, is dominant intellectually, as 
physically and politically. Real power lies with those who refused 
connivance at racial persecution or government by secret police, and 
in doing so broke with national authority and defied the torture-room. 
They have not fought a patriotic war as others understand it, but have 
taken their own side in the struggle that divides Europe. For them the 
issue is decided, they have their city and their way of life, and they de- 
serve the power as all of us would deserve it had we done as much. 

The question of moral courage therefore enters into every word 
spoken from a stage or printed in a book or newspaper. This would 
hold good even if Paris were threatened (as she is not) by criminal ele- 
ments thrown up by the convulsion. It would hold good if her streets 
were unsafe, which they are not. One must walk these streets and 
enter the life of the citizen in his cafe or his home in order to under- 
stand why this theatre, for instance, is morally courageous to-day as 
perhaps never before. The purge is not only political, it is individual; 
and unless it were individual, its political significance would be zero. 
Here is the consciousness that seems to infuse the writer or the artist 
making any pretension to interpret the time. Nothing less will satisfy 
his audience or himself. ‘The decline of the age’, writes a journalist of 
the city in his leading article ‘brings us this single boon, that individ- 
uals, like nations, can surprise us no longer by anything but the vir- 
tues they display.’ And what is this theatre of ours but the art of the 
expected surprise? 

On my first evening in Paris I return to the Vieux Colombier which 
I have not visited for twenty years. It is still the old uncomfortable 
place, with a long narrow auditorium intersected by gangways full of 
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KMPEROR OF SELF’ PEER GYNT AT THE OLD VIC 


Ibsen’s vacillating and unstable hero, brilliantly played by Ralph Richard- 
son, is seen here in the lunatic asylum in Cairo where he is temporarily 
trapped. Professor Begrifttenfeldt (played by Harcourt Williams), who has 
locked the keepers of the asylum in the iron cages from which he has released 
the inmates, explains to Peer: ‘Here men are most themselves . . . each 
shuts himself in a cask of self, the cask is stopped with a bung of self and 
seasoned in a well of self.’ At the climax of the whirling scene Peer is crowned 
with a straw circlet while the madmen scream, ‘Long live the Emperor of 
Self.’ Ibsen’s ‘unactable’ play was the opening production of the Old Vic’s 
repertory season which has been running with striking success since last 
August. Directed by Tyrone Guthrie with a cast including Laurence Olivier 
as the Button Moulder and Sybil Thorndike as Aase, the play has held its 
place with Richard III and Arms and the Man in the nightly change of bills 
at the New Theatre. Uncle Vanya is now in production. Besides its theatre 
repertory, the Old Vic has had its usual season of opera and ballet at the 
Sadler’s Wells where Robert Helpmann recently launched a new modern- 
dress ‘morality’ ballet, called Miracle in the Gorbals. 
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LUNT AND FONTANNE IN LONDON 


The British critic, Desmond MacCarthy, says of Alfred Lunt and Lynn 
Kontanne: ‘How beautifully they act together, those bright particular stars! 
How finished their interpretation of character and situation! Their passion 
for detail, for the right small gesture, the quick telling change of attitude or 
voice, her unfailing grace, his realistic sincerity, are as delightful as ever to 
watch.’ Their current vehicle at the Lyric Theatre in London is Terence 
Rattigan’s comedy, Love in [dleness, which, according to Mr. MacCarthy in 
The New Statesman and Nation, has charm but is essentially weak in struc- 
ture and is carried by the verve of the stars. Miss Fontanne is a widow with a 
grown son who objects strenuously to his mother’s alliance with a well-inten- 
tioned middle-aged man (Mr. Lunt, naturally). The reconciliation of the two 
males occurs in time for the last-act curtain. The Lunts have been in London 
since December 1943, playing Robert Sherwood’s There Shall Be No Night } 
under the management of H. M. Tennent during most of this period. The 
British public and the drama critics have given them both warm welcome. 














THE SCENE IN EUROPE 


strapontins. The house is sold out, and we keep warm this winter night 
by our propinquity rather than by the two electric radiators that flank 
the proscenium and are symbolic in their dull red glow. For the play, 
Huis-Clos by Jean-Paul Sartre, is about Hell; and Sartre in French 
prose and drama is what Aragon is in French poetry; and we shall not 
expect his Hell to be a scene of costume or tradition. It is a terrible 
room furnished with three couches, a monstrous bronze on a mantel- 
shelf, a pendant chandelier and nothing else except a pair of sinister 
curtains that indicate a window but when drawn aside reveal a brick 
wall. Note the absence of mirrors which have been torn away from 
bare walls; this is the subtlest detail, for people entering this Hell do 
not need to look at themselves any more. They have been doing that all 
their lives, personally and intellectually; and the consequence is that 
for an eternity they must look at others. The play consists in the 
reaction of three persons immured in this place of inquisition, to 
which they would soon prefer any rack or grill. There are outlines 
of a three-act drama in this strange work, which goes on without inter- 
val as indeed it must, and obsesses the mind more than anything else 
by the horror of continuity. Raymond Rouleau’s direction has the 
integrity of the high theme; so has the playing of Michel Vitold, Gaby 
Sylvia and Tania Balachova. I believe some of these young artists are 
distinguished for their screen work as well. 

At the Studio des Champs-Elysées I found a vital young company 
calling itself the Théatre du Temps, under the direction of Pierre 
Valde. Gogol’s Hyménée (better rendered in the plain English name of 
Marriage) was just the right material for the troupe, and showed off 
their strong theatrical quality. Valde’s movements of his lines of play- 
ers are as witty and spontaneous as those of Balieff’s toy soldiers, but 
he never loses the human thread of his comedy nor allows his players 
to tangle it into farce. He should do as good work in this little theatre 
as Gaston Baty did when he directed it for many years in the 20’s and 
30’s. Baty himself (apart from strong leanings toward puppetry) is 
still director of the Théatre Montparnasse, where he presents the 
fairy-tale drama of Le Grand Poucet by Claude-André Puget, with 
Marguérite Jamois; a production chiefly notable for colorful staging 
and costumes by M. H. Dasté. 

Far away in Montmartre, Jean Anouilh’s 4ntigone, in modern 
dress as well as modern thought, is typical of the drama of allusion 
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that flourished under the occupation and is still popular. A murmur 
runs through the house each time (and it is often) that a line is spoken 
reflecting on the politics of to-day. This is fully in the tradition of the 
French stage from Voltaire and Beaumarchais to Giraudoux; but to- 
day’s audience requires of the dramatist a more positive interpretation 
of Antigone and her rebellion than he gives. Creon, in evening dress 
and cloak, is a superb figure as Jean Davy presents him. The equally 
strong Antigone is Monelle Valentin, an actress of whom you will hear 
much in coming years. A one-man Chorus, given by Boverio, is in the 
convention which explains everything to the listener without finally 
explaining anything. But I have never seen a classic in modern dress 
better conceived or mounted than this one under André Barsacq’s 
direction. The Atelier, which Dullin has left in order to make his big 
production of Vo/pone at the Sarah Bernhardt, is still a home of art in 
Paris even though it is a place of arduous pilgrimage in traffic condi- 
tions of to-day. From first to last, the excursion may mean ten miles of 
walking. Meantime the Comédie Frangaise is so full, whatever its 
evening bill may be, that the English visitor finds himself like the 
serviceman on leave in London, unable to get a seat for the classics. 
(One of them, by the way, is Le Soulier de Satin by Claudel, the only 
dramatist of the older generation to join the classical company of 
writers.) Priestley’s Dangerous Corner and Coward’s Private Lives are 
being played in translations at other theatres of the boulevards. 
Synge’s Playboy having had a run during the war, another manage- 
ment makes a not very successful venture with The Tinker’s Wedding. 
The vogue of the short play is everywhere noticeable, and so double 
bills are common. On the Champs-Elysées long queues of troops 
assemble for the current ENSA show or the Allied cinema. A version 
of Tess of the D'Urbervilles is due at the Théatre Antoine. 

A few reflections on the playhouses of this civilian city. The hour 
of performance should be accurately advertised in the papers. The 
performance should start at this hour and not half an hour later, as 
is usual. The program should be sold at a fixed price. The nuisance of 
attendants and their cries in the intervals should be abated. Where an 
auditorium is unheated (which at present is everywhere) ouvreuses 
should not be allowed to drag the greatcoat from the playgoer’s back 
as they usher him, always for a fee, to his place. These are the prac- 
tices or malpractices of forty years ago, and their persistence grows 
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tiresome. The young audience will have to arise and sweep them 
away. 

Of the Paris screen (which makes no great showing at the moment 
and confines itself to Westerns and revivals) I can write only from 
hearsay. It is said that two or three years will be needed for recovery 
from the wartime control of UFA and other German companies, which 
resulted in the transfer of most of the resistant and vigorous audience 
from the cinema to the theatre. That was the penalty the French film 
industry had to pay for its own importance in the national life. The 
screen will come back again, and with important work. The transfer of 
the audience did much good to the stage, and also to the young artists 
who were able to make their contact first of all with the living specta- 
tor. There is no reason why the French should not resume leadership 
of the European screen. (They have never lost it in London, where the 
few houses showing French films have been crowded throughout the 
war.) 

The bookshops are sadly empty of contemporary work, and all 
new publications of any value are sold out on the day they appear. It is 
hard to get copies of recent plays; but Sartre, Camus and the other 
new playwrights will soon be available. Among artists surviving the 
occupation is Edward Gordon Craig, who is reported somewhere in 
Paris though I did not succeed in tracking him down. 
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‘Set by Stewart Chaney’ 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


r BOSTON, in the early winter, two shows made their pre-Broadway 
appearance within a few days. One was the Hub’s own The Late 
George Apley, the other the latest Olsen and Johnson super-Rialto riot. 
It would be difficult to imagine two forms of theatre entertainment 
more diametrically opposed — the one a sustained, dignified, quietly 
sardonic drama reflecting an orderly way of life — the other a com- 
pletely zany conglomeration of the loud, the vulgar, the inconse- 
quential. But they had one element in common, both were lovely to 
look at — both had been given a striking and characteristic outward 
habitation by the same artist. ‘People sometimes forget’, Stewart 
Chaney once remarked, ‘that the whole mood, impact and meaning of 
a play is revealed the instant the curtain rises on Act I. If the designer 
has done his job, the audience will know in one split second, without 
benefit of program and before the playwright has had time to present 
his exposition, just what is in prospect — whether “tragedy, comedy, 
history, pastoral, pastoral-comical — tragical-comical-historical-pas- 
toral,” or those forms of theatre not yet dreamed of in Polonius’ 
philosophy — musical comedy, opera, revue.’ The designer sets the 
stage in more ways than one and his versatility must be as great as his 
imagination is responsive. A playwright usually adheres to a favorite 
style;even the best actors are to a certain degree type-cast. It would be 
a little difficult to imagine Olsen or Johnson impersonating Mr. Apley 
or Leo Carroll mugging through a black-out skit with stooge ac- 
companiment, but Stewart Chaney moves blithely from one form to 
the other, taking on the motley of the clown or the restrained elegance 
of Boston’s best. Nor are these the only demands the current season 
has made on Mr. Chaney’s resourcefulness. He has had to live in 
Prague before the last war, he has traveled to Moravia, and attended 
an audience with the Pope — all in the interest of the Guild’s Em- 
bezzled Heaven. He has provided living quarters, comfortable or 
elegant as the occasion demanded, for such recent productions as Trio, 
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One Man Show, Down to Miami. In addition to these transient habita- 
tions, Mr. Chaney has set up on Broadway two contrasted homes 
which threaten to become New York fixtures; the residence of the Day 
family at the Empire, where Life with Father marches on, and the cozy 
modern apartment at the Morosco, where The Voice of the Turtle 
continues to be heard in and out of season. 

Nineteen-forty-five marks Stewart Chaney’s tenth year of activity 
with pencil, brush and blueprint along Broadway. Ten shows last year 
and six so far, this, crowning a decade of experience in New York, 
London and Hollywood. Mr. Chaney had his first opportunity to 
prove how active a co-author the designer can be, with his own first 
assignment, the setting for Zoé Akins’ dramatization of The Old Maid. 
When the curtain rose at the Empire on a Gramercy Park drawing 
room where two sisters lived in elegant enmity, the whole atmosphere 
of Mrs. Wharton’s novel was instantaneously evident. In this house 
the code of things done and not done was as inflexible and aloof as the 
high fluted columns balancing the centre door. Explosions of passion 
and aberrations of conduct were unthinkable in this environment. If 
they occurred they were hidden as completely as were a woman’s legs 
under the swaying, voluminous skirts of the period. The Old Maid 
lingers in memory as much for the grace of its physical being as for 
Judith Anderson’s and Helen Menken’s performances. 

Stewart Chaney became a scenic designer on the flood tide of the 
movement in the theatre which John Mason Brown has defined as the 
‘visual impulse’. Beginning as a small boy with a passion for theatre- 
making (he remembers an early production in an apple orchard which 
reached its climax when a giant painted airplane came skimming in on 
a wire rigged to the trees), he attended a small middle-Western col- 
lege and from there it was a natural step to George Pierce Baker’s 
Drama Department at Yale. Chaney, with playwriting aspirations, 
went to New Haven to cultivate that muse, but it was Donald Oen- 
slager’s course in stage design that ultimately captivated his interest. 
The vision of theatre as Appia, Craig and Robert Edmond Jones saw 
it stirred his imagination and released his creative abilities. He thought 
in terms of the then ‘new stagecraft’; he studied architecture, play- 
writing, the history of the theatre. Reading the works of the giants of 
the past, he envisaged a theatre which would be worthy of its poets 
and worked on projects for the staging of Macbeth and Faust. 
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His first contact with New York was according to formula: impos- 
sible to design for the stage because he did not belong to Local 829: 
impossible to join Local 829 because it was not giving its entrance 
examinations — and besides there was the $500 admissions fee — 
quite a sizable problem for a beginning artist. He did the usual: 
window displays along Fifth Avenue, summer stock and Drama 
Festivals — all invaluable experience in putting theories into practice. 
THEATRE ARTS published a design for Austin Strong’s Seventh Heaven, 
given by the Utica (New York) Little Theatre in 1932, the earliest 
Chaney design on record. During these pre-Broadway years Mr. 
Chaney worked in Westport, Ann Arbor, the Oranges. He redesigned 
the whole theatre at Suffern and, as fate would have it, on the very day 
the theatre opened he was summoned to New York to a meeting of the 
inquisitors of the United Scenic Artists of America. He passed the 
examination successfully and so was ready when Harry Moses invited 
him to try his ’prentice hand on The Old Maid. The immediate success 
registered in this first Broadway venture must have seemed at the 
moment a matter for unalloyed rejoicing. There was only one small 
fly in the ointment; the artist was labeled. In his off-Broadway 
assignments he had had opportunity to defy the label. His setting for 
the Ann Arbor production of Ghosts was all bold planes and sombre 
spaces, while The Ugly Runts at the same theatre was a free, non- 
realistic treatment of a harsh theme. But the New York producers 
saw his color sense, his feeling for ‘delicate and diligent detail’, his 
resourcefulness in the matter of furnishings and ornament, as an asset 
in the staging of that endless stream of drawing-cum-bedroom com- 
edies that make up the bulk of Broadway’s theatre fare. There was 
the Bourdet-Bromfield Times Have Changed, Zoé Akins’ O, Evening 
Star, Elsie Schauffler’s Parnell, then a welcome chance for large- 
scale, poetic production — Hamlet. Leslie Howard, planning the play 
as a mediaeval revenge-tragedy rather than in more usual Renaissance 
mood, set the tone for a production which the designer actually ex- 
pressed more clearly in his set than the actor-producer in his per- 
formance. ‘The real hero of the evening,’ wrote Richard Watts, ‘was the 
scene designer, Stewart Chaney.’ 

But Mr. Chaney did not feel like a hero — he felt like a young man 
in search of an ideal that Broadway was threatening to swamp. He 
snatched at the chance to make the Grand Tour, theatrically speaking, 
to go to Paris to study painting, Germany to see Reinhardt, Moscow 
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for the great directors who all seemed to be Russian. The Guggenheim 
Foundation provided him with the wherewithal — and risking his toe- 
hold on the slippery banks of success, he set sail for Europe. Paris 
had the greatest influence on his subsequent development as an artist, 
for in Paris he studied painting with André L’Héte. Germany gave 
him little except the sense of the death of a period. The Russian 
theatre, on the other hand, was still dynamic. In London he designed 
Faust for the Covent Garden Opera and directed for the Old Vic. For 
the latter production he translated his newly found freedom of ex- 
pression to the frank theatricality of painted backdrops and wings. 

All these experiences were stimulating and brought the artist back 
to New York with a head full of ideas and a palette set for imaginative 
productions. His first job, repeating a pattern, was a New York 
period interior — for the Empire Theatre stage. Life with Father is a 
Murray Hill Victorian house a little later in time but much like the 
Gramercy Park house of The O/d Maid, but how different in mood and 
in detail. Mr. Chaney, in happy consultation with Mrs. Clarence Day, 
worked actual bits of furniture and bric-a-brac from the Day house on 
Lexington Avenue into the set he devised for Father’s permanent 
home. But he added, at the crucial moment, that touch the designer 
must give to make the reality right for the perspective of the stage. 
The walls are light, for gaiety, not the red or dark green of the actual 
parlors of the day, the accents are sharper, the furniture serviceable 
for actors. Just as Mr. Day himself would have expired rather than eat 
in the drawing room, so there are many adjustments in costume and 
set which combine to turn a dignified, if a little stuffy, interior into the 
mirthful home of Life with Father. 

With Father on his feet, Stewart Chaney’s future was assured. Un- 
able to go to the war, he has since 1940 poured out a steady stream of 
effective productions, rising, when the script provided the oppor- 
tunity, to moments of emotion and power, as in the quayside scene of 
Facobowsky and the Colonel, or again, playing with the humors and 
charms of stage conventions in what he christened ‘Illyrian Baroque’ 
for the Helen Hayes-Margaret Webster Twe/fth Night. He likes to do 
ballet — ‘But that’s more difficult. There you’re up against the great 
painters, like Derain, Bakst or Berman’. 4pollon Musagéte for the 
American Ballet and Vienna: 7814 for the Monte Carlo Ballet each 
presented a challenge. In the case of the latter he met it with a true 
baroque canvas, warm tints, arched doorway and luxuriant drapes. 
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Today, so Mr. Chaney maintains, musical comedy offers the de- 
signer the widest scope for invention. He is not tied down to the 
deadly round of parlor, kitchen and bedroom. He can fly through the 
air with the greatest of ease, as he did in Dream with Music, a show of 
which nothing remains except an impression of opulent sets where 
fantasy strove for honors with Hollywood realities equally fantastic. 
Mr. Chaney has found it highly entertaining to work with such 
twentieth-century commedia dell’ arte clowns as Olsen and Johnson, 
just as he enjoyed his sally to Hollywood where he designed a show for 
Danny Kaye and let himself go in dream sequences, with living 
caryatids and mist effects. 

Musical comedies on stage or screen are quite rightly a designer’s 
holiday. Sometimes he is accused of using a straight script with equal 
disregard of its actual content, but this is not always the designer’s 
fault. Many a time a scenic artist is selected for the express purpose of 
glamorizing an otherwise mediocre script. The producer intends to give 
his audience an eyeful, in the hope that it will pay less attention to 
what is addressed to the ear. That the producer is right is proved by 
the fact that certain shows have left a memory of loveliness behind 
them when story, dialogue and performances have faded away. 

Stewart Chaney’s work, as one critic said, “Has a pervasive and a 
persuasive charm’, but Mr. Chaney himself rather rebels against such 
descriptions. Inordinately busy with his eight or ten productions a 
year, he feels that he spends most of his time chasing props and argu- 
ing about the size and shape of tea tables. He has not forgotten the 
theatre of the poet of which he dreamed in college days, or the theatre 
of the painter that filled his imagination in his Paris years. A theatre 
such as our present show-business in which ‘scene designing is a 
reproductive, not a creative process’ exasperates him. Like every 
successful designer on Broadway he laments that for one play like 
Facobowsky and the Colonel, which has qualities and meanings that 
make working on it a delight, one must take on half a dozen negligible 
little comedies to take care of the ‘overhead of the under-foot’. His 
enthusiasm for the theatre theatrical, the true theatre of poetry and 
passion where artist, actor, writer and director collaborate in the 
production of works of art in which they all believe, is as warm as ever. 
Whether such a theatre will actually come into being is another 
matter: ‘It happened during and right after the last war,’ says Mr. 
Chaney, ‘Why not again?’ Why not, indeed! 
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Paul Bunyan’s Kin 
Grist for the Dramatist’s Mill 


JULIAN LEE RAYFORD 


NE of these days, some playwright is going to lay the nation right 
O out in the aisle with a play based on authentic American folk- 
lore. We have had plays that gave us a vision or flashes of great char- 
acters out of our history; we have had folk plays about the milieu 
from which a folk hero might arise; but never have we had a play that 
summed up, adequately, the spirit of our folk heroes. We have thought 
for too long that they are simply funny fellows. It is true that the 
stories are frequently very funny, but the heroes themselves are gener- 
ally quite serious people. 

It is said that Walt Disney is creating folklore in his animated car- 
toons. But cartoon characters, created under the artificial conditions 
of Hollywood studios, are a far cry from the folk; and folklore is one 
of the least artificial things known. The dramatist of a folk play must 
reach into the mythos of the land and come up with the riproarious 
Salt River roar and the ringtailded scream of the mustang and the 
alligator that were once part of the American temper. Those old keel- 
boatmen who said they were half-horse and half-alligator meant what 
they said. Some contemporary writers have written with a poorly con- 
cealed contempt of those old hell-raising braggarts and boasters who 
claimed kinship with animals; but to those frontiersmen, it expressed 
a relation to their native earth. Only when we fully comprehend our 
own earth can we love all men everywhere. The man with a universal 
heart that bleeds for everybody except his own neighbors in his own 
home town does not really love anybody at all. 

It may be that we have not yet a playwright with the ability to 
present our mythos on the legitimate stage. It is not going to be a 
simple matter to make folklore into drama. But America has always 
built impossible things: skyscrapers, bridges, dams and tunnels. . . . 
We have created stupendous projects under severe handicaps, and the 
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accomplishments of our builders, of our folk heroes themselves, should 
serve as an incentive to playwrights to create this expression that can 
mean so much to us as a mature people. Moreover, if we cannot fit 
these great heroes into plays, there are other media well suited to their 
scale and variety: opera, radio, movies, the dance, musical comedies 
and the animated cartoon. 

Legends that come at once to mind are those of John Henry, Pecos 
Bill, Joe Magarac, Lee Bosarge and Paul Bunyan. 

We have already had attempts to present John Henry. But the 
authors have made the mistake of showing him as a Mississippi River 
roustabout, a railroad worker and a cotton field laborer, all in one 
play. It is true that many strong men over the nation have been called 
by his name, but there has been only one John Henry, and only one 
aspect to his story. 

John Henry was a great Negro hammerman in the Big Bend Tun- 
nel on the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad in West Virginia. He could 
drive more steel and drive it faster than any man in the tunnel. He 
was pitted against a steam drill and he drove so fast and so hard that 
he won the contest — and dropped dead. That, briefly, is the John 
Henry legend. In the swing of his hammer, he represents the last stand 
of man against the machine. He is a symbol of the sacred relation be- 
tween man and his labor. 

A tremendously exciting play could be built around the action in 
the tunnel; the red lights in the black cavern flickering over the 
sweating men almost naked in the stifling heat. The drumbeat music of 
the swift-slung hammers would accentuate a scene like that of bizarre 
gods at forges of creation. That is the way John Henry should be in- 
terpreted, through the labor in the tunnel, the whole thing rising to a 
climax in the contest against the steam drill. 

Pecos Bill was the greatest cowpuncher ever known on either side 
of the Rockies, from Texas clean up through Montana and on into 
Canada. Yes, sir! the greatest cowpuncher ever known! He lived with 
the coyotes until he was twenty-one, and learned that no self-respect- 
ing coyote would ever demean himself by associating with human be- 
ings. First time civilized people ever saw Pecos Bill, he come a-riding 
into town on a mountain lion. He had a rattlesnake in one hand, he 
had a gila monster in the other hand, he had a catamount down inside 
his shirt just to scratch his shoulders. He went into the Bucket o’ 
Blood Saloon, he ordered nineteen gallons of sulphuric acid and seven- 
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teen gallons of nitric acid and he drank it down with three whole 
gallons of kerosene oil for a chaser. Then he said, ‘My beloved father, 
he disinherited me, because I am the only sissified child among his 
familee!’ 

Pecos Bill had a broncho that no one could ride except Pecos Bill. 
This broncho was named Widow Maker, because every time somebody 
tried to ride him, there was a new widow in the county that night. 
Sluefoot Sue, Bill’s sweetheart, got into the saddle one day, and 
Widow Maker bucked her so high that she bounced for six days on her 
steel bustle. First day, she was an hour and a half between bounces; 
second day, an hour and fifteen minutes between bounces; and the 
third day, she was one hour between bounces; so, on the sixth day, 
when she was fifteen minutes between bounces, Bill was able to lasso 
her and pull her to earth without cutting her in two with the friction 
of the rope. 

Pecos Bill really invented the American Pursuit of Happiness. 
Thomas Jefferson wrote it into the Declaration of Independence, but 
Pecos Bill made it a part of everyday life. He virtually invented how- 
to-be-happy! He invented the Spring Roundup, the Fall Roundup, 
the roping and branding of cattle and the Rodeo and the Wild West 
Show. 

The steel mill men gave us Joe Magarac, and in him a legend for 
the stage. Magarac means jackass. “All he did, he workit like jackass 
donkey, and he eatit like jackass, too!’ Joe Magarac was the greatest 
of all steel mill men. He plunged his arms down to the elbows in 
molten white steel, stirring it with his bare hands to make certain it 
contained no impurities. He could lift up a thousand pounds as easily 
as the average man lifts up a chair. 

All a dramatist needs is in that story. In the beginning, Steve 
Mestrovich throws a great blowout to which all the steel mill workers 
are invited. Mary, Steve’s daughter, is to marry the man who can 
lift the three dolly bars: one weighing three hundred pounds, one 
weighing five hundred pounds, and a third weighing more than those 
two together. Nobody could lift the third dolly bar. 

Only Joe Magarac. He was made entirely of steel, steel hands, steel 
heart, steel body, steel legs. Joe won the contest and gave Mary in 
marriage to Pete Pussick, one of the contestants. Mary was already in 
love with Pete. 


Thereafter, Joe Magarac worked both day shift and night shift, 
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stopping only to eat five big meals a day. He was so devoted to his 
work and so anxious to keep on working that when his mill shut down 
for a three-day holiday, Joe Magarac melted himself down in a ladle 
in the Hunkietown steel mill, and promised that he would always be 
there inside the steel, keeping it pure. 

In this remarkable tale of Joe Magarac is one more proof that the 
American earth is as capable of uttering divinity as any other earth 
within the planet. Joe Magarac was not a messiah, but his sacrifice of 
himself was completely unselfish. His whole life was unselfish, giving 
away his bride after he had won her and melting himself into the steel. 

Lee Bosarge was the greatest fisherman in the Gulf of Mexico from 
Key West to the Rio Grande. Fishermen in Bayou la Batre, a fishing 
village on the coast of Alabama, thirty miles below Mobile, tell stories 
about Lee. 

Whenever Lee went out in the Gulf of Mexico, the sea dogs would 
leap on board his smack and try to gnaw the masts down. Sometimes, 
they’d gnaw right through the hull. When sea dogs ran into catfish, it 
was dreadful to see the bloodshed in the water. 

Many things are told about Lee, but the greatest thing he did 
was discourage the waterspouts in the Gulf. The waterspout never 
lived that could scare Lee Bosarge. It might come tearing in and 
destroy all the smacks in the fleet, but Lee would just sit there until it 
was almost on top of him. Then he’d have his son start up that Lath- 
rop motor, which they called a ‘hoppin’ john’, because it always went 
hit ’’n’ miss, hit ’n’ miss, hit ’n’ miss. . . . Well, the motor would start 
up and Lee would steer his boat directly into the path of the water- 
spout and then sail round and round it until the waterspout got dis- 
couraged and pulverized itself and blew away in its own spume. 

It is in Paul Bunyan that American folklore reaches its peak. In the 
figure of Paul Bunyan lies the seed for a group of dramas as broad and 
vital as Wagner’s Ring of the Nibelungs, as full of meaning to Amer- 
ica as the Round Table is to England, for Paul is as vast in every re- 
spect as Thor was to the Scandinavians, as Cuchullain was to the 
Irish, as Marko Kralyevich was to the Slavs. 

Paul Bunyan comes out of the mythology of the lumberjacks 
along the Canadian border. He has become part of the folk legend of 
the oil field workers, too. One must go through all the stories concern- 
ing Paul to arrive at his true stature. He did things that no figure of 
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any mythology on earth ever did. He made the flat world into a 
sphere so Columbus could sail around it and discover America. He 
invented America, piled up the Rocky Mountains and the Alleghenies 
while he dug the Mississippi River with his watch fob. He planted all 
the trees and flowers and fruits and grass and vegetables. He taught 
Real American Civilization to the people. And when his work was 
done, he went away to the North Pole and made his home there and 
promised that if America ever needed him, he would come back and 
save the nation in its hour of necessity. 

Great events happened during Paul’s residence here: there was the 
Winter of the Two Winters, the Winter of the Blue Snow and the 
Year the Rain came up from China, right up through the earth. 

Paul’s legend contains many great characters: Hels Helsen, Dou- 
ble-Jawed Murphy, who chewed up a grindstone in his sleep, and 
Johnny Inkslinger, who, as Paul’s secretary and bookkeeper, could 
save hundreds of barrels of ink each season by failing to dot his i’s and 
cross his t’s. Another one of the famous timberjacks with Paul was 
Murph Murphyson, an Irishman, who, desperate to work for Paul 
when only Swedes were being taken on, gave his name a Scandinavian 
flavor. Paul never forgave him for lying about his name, but he did 
give him a job. 

Paul’s men once floated their logs down a river for two weeks 
Things kept looking more and more familiar, and at last, the men dis- 
covered they were floating down the Round River, which made a per- 
fect circle in its course. 

When the men almost wept themselves to death logging off the 
Onion River, Paul shipped the wild onions and garlic to the King of 
Italy and all the Eyetalians were ecstatic with gratitude. In return, 
the King sent Paul the first shoots of the spaghetti trees and macaroni 
bushes that Paul planted in the Great American Paradise. 

We have all the material. The people of the United States have 
something within their own mythos as fine as any legend ever heard. 
The whole epic is waiting for the dramatist who can take all the sto- 
ries of the land and make of them one universal American utterance. 








The Haymarket and the New 


London Flocks to Repertory 


JOHN GIELGUD 


LASSICAL repertory has taken London by storm in the sixth year of 

war. The two theatres housing it — the Haymarket and the 
New — hold between nine and eleven hundred persons at every per- 
formance. Ordinary prices are charged for admission but there is a 
change of bill two or three times a week, as reported in THEATRE 
ARTS, January 1945, by Ashley Dukes. In addition to Peer Gynt, 
Richard the Third and Arms and the Man with Ralph Richardson, 
Laurence Olivier and Sybil Thorndike, the old Vic Company is pre- 
paring Uncle Vanya as their fourth production. At the Haymarket we 
have been giving Hamlet, Love for Love and Maugham’s The Circle and 
have in preparation Webster’s The Duchess of Ma/fi. At both theatres 
a new production is launched every three months, leaving a few 
weeks’ break, and then seven or eight weeks for rehearsals. This 
allows not only for leisurely preparation on the part of the actors, and 
a little much-needed time off (in addition to playing nine perfor- 
mances a week) but also gives an opportunity to the technicians, who 
have to be greatly considered in these difficult times — scene painters, 
costumers, builders and wig-makers — now put to unheard-of trouble 
to achieve the materials for their work, which become continually 
scarcer as the war goes on. 

We are proud, at the Haymarket, to have set the ball rolling with 
our enormously successful Love for Love, which played 471 perfor- 
mances consecutively and suggested to the Powers That Be that we 
should use our versatile company for another series of plays. 
About the same time, Olivier and Richardson were released from the 
Fleet Air Arm to work for the Old Vic, which had always presented 
repertory — a new play every third or fourth week in the old days — 
and since the war has been valiantly holding the fort on tour and in 
London, but with rather less ambitious productions than they have 
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now achieved with their new venture. Managements have always 
shaken their heads over the idea of repertory, but the actors, to do 
them justice, have always favoured the idea, for the long run system is 
patently boring and bad for the actor’s work, and even the unseen 
members of the company, the stage management, on whom the great- 
est drudgery falls with the present arrangement (as they have to set 
up and take down the productions and work in the theatre all day 
most days a week), are among the most enthusiastic supporters of the 
scheme. The public, too, do not seem to find difficulty in making up 
their minds to come on the right day, though the box-office keepers no 
doubt have been among the most sorely tried in the first few weeks of 
the season. 

George Rylands, who has directed Hamlet for me, is a well-known 
amateur director and actor, as well as a lecturer on Shakespeare and 
Bursar of King’s College, Cambridge, where he has combined his 
official duties with an elaborate schedule of billeting troops in the 
colleges, since the town has been over-run by the services. His produc- 
tion of Hamlet is quite unlike my own, or that of Guthrie McClintic, 
in which I acted in New York. The decor is early Henry VII, fifty 
years before the Cranach period which Motley used for my two pro- 
ductions and a hundred years earlier than the Van Dyck period which 
Mielziner used with such effect. The reading of Gertrude, played here 
by Marian Spencer, is a new one, and, in my own view, extremely suc- 
cessful. She is portrayed as a pretty, shallow woman, the tool of 
Claudius. Fair and affectionate (lacking in the fiery, sensual qualities 
which made the Queen of Judith Anderson such a striking figure) she 
is helpless and bewildered by the interview with Hamlet. Masefield has 
said that the two women in the play are passive instruments of the 
men. Peggy Ashcroft’s Ophelia, on the other hand, is more positive in 
the Mad Scene than many actresses who have played the part. Her 
first entrance in this scene is most striking, as she rushes through a 
doorway and suddenly stops short for no apparent reason in a curi- 
ously original and violent pose, which suggests her madness even be- 
fore she begins to speak. Miles Malleson’s Polonius has been univer- 
sally praised, and with his Foresight in Love for Love, contributes a 
brilliant ‘double’ to the company’s credit. 

The Circle, which was revived in New York in 1938 with Miss 
Tallulah Bankhead in the part of the wife has, according to my 
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American friends who have seen our production, undergone a con- 
siderable metamorphosis in the interval. I was lucky enough to see the 
original production in 1921 at the Haymarket Theatre, when the part 
of the priggish husband, which I now play, was brilliantly created by 
Ernest Thesiger. William Armstrong, who has directed the present 
revival, agreed with me that the love scenes and, indeed, the whole 
tone of the play, would be more convincing if it were set at a more re- 
mote date. The play would not, in my view, appear at its best in the 
dress of today, and the costumes of 1921, with their short skirts and 
hats pulled down over the forehead, are particularly unbecoming and, 
indeed, seem almost ridiculous to a modern audience. So we have com- 
promised, with the author’s permission, and played the play in the 
costumes of 1912, when George V was newly crowned and the leisurely 
and luxurious existence of the rich in the Edwardian era was not yet 
over-shadowed by the War of 1914, which was so soon to sweep it out 
of existence altogether. My own theory, though I have never had an 
opportunity of talking to Mr. Maugham about it, is that he wrote the 
play in the early part of the 1914 war, and put it aside because of his 
own war services, until 1919, when it is supposed to have been written. 
At any rate, the London which Maugham knew best, and where most 
of his early successes were originally written and produced, was the 
London of an earlier date, and it does seem to me that in The 
Circle he portrays a pre-1914-war society, rather than what we all re- 
member now as the society which existed between 1919 and 1939. 

Yvonne Arnaud, who plays Lady Kitty, has added greatly to her 
brilliant reputation (and follows her delightful Mrs. Frail in Love for 
Love) with a portrait full of sly and amusing observation in the comedy 
passages, while in the last act she achieves a measure of pathos and 
sympathy which could only be achieved by an actress of consummate 
skill. Miss Lottie Venne, who created the part in 1921, was over 70, 
while the Lady Kitty of Maugham’s play is only 57. Those who find 
Miss Arnaud too exuberant and attractive for the situation are, I 
fancy, misled by remembrances of the older actress, whose tiny 
figure, absurdly high heels and squeaky voice, made her a most 
pathetic figure of fun, and who, although she attacked the big scene 
in the last act with extraordinary cleverness, had not, in my opinion, 
the sureness and simplicity of the younger actress. The old people cer- 
tainly have the plums in this play and the young lovers find it difficult 
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THE CIRCLE, Haymarket Repertory, London. John Gielgud is the self- 
centred, prim husband, Arnold Cheney, M. P., Rosalie Crutchley is his wife 
who has been striving to keep the marriage intact: ‘I’ve tried to love you 
but I can’t. After all, one either loves or one doesn’t. Trying’s no use. And 
now I’m at the end of my tether.’ The play is Maugham at his most cynical. 








courtesy Richard Clowe 





HAMLET LONDON 


Act 1, scene ii of the John Gielgud Hamlet now playing at the Theatre Royal, 
Haymarket, in which Gielgud as the Prince, and Leslie Banks as the King 
exchange their first sharp thrust and parry, while Marian Spencer, playing 
the Queen, looks on. Miles Malleson is the Polonius, Patrick Crean, Laertes, 
Peggy Ashcroft (not on the stage) the Ophelia. The production was directed 
by George Rylands of Cambridge. James Agate has this to say of the current 
interpretation (Gielgud has play ed the part four times in London, once in 
America): ‘ Mr. Gielgud is now completely and authoritativ ely master of this 
tremendous part. He is, we feel, this generation’s rightful tenant of this 
“‘monstrous Gothic castle of a poem”’ . I hold that this is, and is likely to 
remain, the best Hamlet of our time.’ Mr. Gielgud is adding 4 Midsummer 
Vight’s Dream to the Haymarket repertory which already includes Love for 
Love and The Circle as well as Hamlet. 
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to hold their own in the rather formal love scenes which Maugham has 
written for them. Americans who have seen the play with Miss Bank- 
head are amazed at the change of balance brought about by the cast- 
ing in this revival, but the play has four or five first class parts, 
and it is surely the test of any classic that in every revival it is quite 
possible that some part will shine out unexpectedly and overshadow 
another which has formerly been considered the star role of the piece. 
So did Edith Evans shine as Lady Figet in The Country Wife; so 
Laurence Olivier, in Peer Gynt, astonishes the audience by appearing 
for a short scene of five minutes as The Button-Moulder when the 
play is almost at an end. 

It has been a great year for Laurence Olivier. His Richard III is 
acclaimed by all as the finest performance of the part in this genera- 
tion (we never saw John Barrymore play it in London). In addition to 
this, the film of Henry V, released this week, is acclaimed on all sides 
as a remarkable feat not only of performance, but of direction, adap- 
tation and treatment. 

London flocks to see Shakespeare, and by London we now mean 
fifty percent Americans. And what audiences they are for us, and how 
pleasant to renew one’s contact with them on the home ground! All we 
cry for now is new authors. Perhaps when American actors can come to 
us again and English actors may come back and play in America, you 
will lease-lend us a few of your good authors as well. But the world 
changes so quickly now that it is small wonder that people hesitate to 
try and pin it down on paper. Noel Coward, Emlyn Williams, Terence 
Rattigan, Peter Ustinov, Rodney Ackland — and perhaps you will 
give us back John van Druten soon — these are our white hopes. The 
theatre flourishes, but where are the new plays? 
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in Brooklyn 





Brooklyn to Saipan 


The Films in Review 


HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


ws one of Broadway’s favorite sons answers the call to Holly- 
wood, the hometown prophets watch his journey to Babylon 
with mixed emotions. On one hand his work in pictures is expected to 
bear a mark of special distinction by virtue of his lofty origins. On the 
other, it will be just as well if he does not move too far along filmdom’s 
easy road to fame, nor fall too deeply under the spell of California’s 
balmy weather and mental lassitude. He may be earning a large part 
of his living in the west, but he should still pay taxes to the sovereign 
state of New York. 

Elia Kazan’s trip west this year to direct the movie version of 4 
Tree Grows in Brooklyn should satisfy all observers. He has made a film 
that is a sure success, and one that marks him as a director of consid- 
erable skill; he has found a challenge and an opportunity in pictures 
that will undoubtedly draw him back from time to time; and mean- 
while he has returned to Broadway full of theatre hopes and plans, to 
pay at least his spiritual taxes in the east. 

In the novel of 4 Tree Grows in Brooklyn, Betty Smith has pro- 
jected the story of Cinderella into the current day. Waving a wand of 
modern design, she has played light on shadow, converted a pallid 
corner of existence into a world of wonder and radiant hope. Instead 
of such old-fashioned props as fairy godmothers, pumpkin coaches and 
white mice standing in for liveried footmen, she has spun her wonders 
out of present and attainable instruments of magic: ingenuity and 
imagination, love and a heart full of song. Her modern Cinderella is 
Francie Nolan, child of the tenements. Francie, like her fairy-tale 
counterpart, embodies some of the hopes and fzars of everyone; and, 
like Cinderella, she belongs with a fierce sense of ownership to the mil- 
lions of readers who have shared her story. 

For these reasons it was clear that the person who undertook to play 
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Francie in the movies must be either very young or very brave. Peggy 
Ann Garner is very young, younger, in fact, than one imagined Francie 
in the original novel; and yet the miscalculation is undoubtedly the 
reader’s, for this twelve-year-old actress of the wonderstruck eyes, 
the straight blonde hair and the tip-tilted nose, whose ways of inten- 
sity are part child and part ageless, has become Francie Nolan as 
surely as Francie is both Cinderella and a little of you and me. For the 
role of her mother, Katie, Dorothy McGuire has cast off the skittish 
mannerisms of Claudia in favor of the curt and economical outlines of 
a hard-pressed tenement-dweller. James Dunn plays the improvident 
and loveable father, Johnny; Joan Blondell is Aunt Sissie, the eternal 
bride of loose morals and warm heart; and young Ted Donaldson is 
Neeley, Francie’s young brother, bitter rival and inseparable com- 
panion. 

His cast assembled, Kazan proceeded to direct in a way more sug- 
gestive of theatre than motion-picture methods. He plotted out scenes 
and motivations with the players before rehearsals began; relation- 
ships were established between the actors and each other, the actors 
and the setting. It has been a commonplace to say of theatre directors 
new to films that they can direct only actors, not pictures. If, however, 
a director has succeeded in guiding his players through the special 
and indigenous patterns of the motion-picture scene, he is a long way 
to the conquest of the new medium. A movie scene is characteristically 
large and constantly changing; its very changes provide a running 
commentary on the story and become a positive element in the dra- 
matic structure. The changing scene is the visible result of the moving 
camera which, well used, is the chief story teller in films. 

The scene in 4 Tree Grows in Brooklyn is the Nolans’ tenement 
home and the teeming streets and shops of the neighborhood. From 
the moment that Francie and Neeley rush out on the family errands 
they are in contact with their environment. There is a sense that this 
story proceeds in the midst of a hundred such tales. Backstairs argu- 
ments are in progress, children are playing street-games, the junkman 
is busy with his daily rounds and a street vendor shouts his wares. 
While conversations go on in the Nolan family kitchen, a neighbor 
across the courtyard shakes out a mop or hangs a wet cloth out to dry. 
There is music in the air, though the source is often off-screen: a 
hurdy-gurdy in the street below, a piano next door, a children’s chorus 
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singing Christmas carols outside a schoolroom door. Always the 
Nolans’ story is seen in perspective against the bustling life of the 
community. 

In order to give dramatic rise and fall to what was originally no 
more than a loose assemblage of events in novel form, the scriptwrit- 
ers, Tess Slesinger and Frank Davis, have heightened a conflict — 
implicit but not insisted upon in the original — between the good- 
natured and undependable dreamer, Johnny, and Kate, the deter- 
mined manager of the tribe. This brings a mawkish air to the part of 
Johnny, and a sentimental tone to the film as a whole that actually 
weakens the dramatic structure instead of giving it strength. There 
is an earthy quality in the writing, however, and in the acting, to res- 
cue the picture from any serious threat at the hands of sentimentality. 

Kazan brings to pictures a dynamic and indispensable sense of 
pace. Time has a different flow in pictures than in theatre, but the need 
to control it is equally persistent, the means are more numerous, and 
the rewards in terms of dramatic effect are as great or greater. For the 
films have a potent device in cutting, which is not available to the 
theatre man. Furthermore, on the screen there are no false pauses for 
intermission or change of scene. A skilful filmmaker can thrust for- 
ward the action of one scene with the end of the last; or ease his story 
along in a gentle lull to prepare for a sharp rise later on. The opening 
episode of 4 Tree Grows in Brooklyn plunges the spectator sharply into 
the midst of the story, and from that moment on it is only in periods 
of Johnny’s decline that the progress of the picture slows down per- 
ceptibly without adequate motivation. Thus a dramatic flaw is seen 
as a fault of pacing and cutting as much as it is of writing. 

To those who dread the complete surrender of films to the lush 
tones of Technicolor, 4 Tree Grows in Brooklyn should stand as a 
guarantee of the persistence of the black-and-white picture to the last 
days of recorded time. For as surely as animal pictures and Betty 
Grable demand Technicolor for their consummation, 4 Tree Grows 
in Brooklyn demands black-and-white. Color could add nothing to 
this story whose proper palette is the greys and shadows of tenement 
surroundings and the bright white invasion of the sun that shines, with 
as much determination as the tree grows, even in Brooklyn. 


The Fighting Lady, on the other hand, is entirely at home in Tech- 
nicolor. From the moment the newly commissioned flat-top of the 
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A TREE GROWS IN BROOKLYN 


Three Nolans of Williamsburg, Brooklyn Katie (Dorothy McGuire), 
Francie (Peggy Ann Garner) and Neeley (Ted Donaldson) lay out the 
day’s plans, w hich include the sale of scrap metal for nine cents (with an 
additional penny thrown in by the dealer for a pinch at Francie’s cheek); an 
excursion in search of three- day -old bread at cut rates; and other such deals 
that will spread the limited family budget over the necessities and also a few 
of the embroideries of life. For Betty Smith’s novel, and the picture that 
Elia Kazan has made from it, is a testament to the fact that life even on the 
borders of necessity need not all be barren nor grim. Francie and Neeley sum 
it up in a conversation at the end of the film. They are talking of their new 
baby sister, Annie Laurie, born into comparative affluence. Says Francie, 
‘She’ll never have the hard times we had, will she?’ to which, after due 
consideration, Neeley replies, ‘Poor Laurie!’ 
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Dali with Rex Wimpy, cameraman 


YIGMUND FREUD’S research into the functioning of the subconscious mind and his 
"technique of analyzing dreams, which brings buried memories to light and enables the 
patient to face his fears, opened up virgin territory for the arts. Today, by general acclaim, 
the greatest interpreter of the subconscious on canvas is the Spanish artist, Salvador Dali. 
When David O. Selznick decided to film Francis Beeding’s The House of Dr. Edwardes, 
Dali was the man to send for; he was engaged to design sequences portraying dreams as they 
are poured out by a neurotic patient to his psychoanalyst. In the picture, now called Spell- 
bound, Gregory Peck is a man without a name — an amnesia victim who is convinced by cir- 
cumstances that he is a murderer. When his life touches that of Dr. Constance Peterson 

Ingrid Bergman) love rapidly develops. Sure of his innocence, she sets out to restore his | | 
memory by psychoanalysis, meanwhile helping him to evade the police. 














For the dream scenes Dali produced more than a hundred sketches and five oil paint- 
ings. The translation of these unearthly fantasies into three dimensions was accomplished by 
a host of propmen and specialists. At last, under Alfred Hitchcock’s direction, one of the 
country’s best trick photographers, Rex Wimpy, recorded chairs and tables with human 
legs, roofs that slope up to infinity, miniature pianos hanging upside down from the ceiling. 
In one scene, Ingrid Bergman turns into a faceless statue which then flies into a thousand 
pieces. Throughout recurs the fear of dark lines on a white surface — the psychological clue 
by which the hero’s forgotten past is revealed and the murder is solved. Alfred Hitchcock 
became famous for suspense and hair-raising chases but this time the chase is partly through 
a man’s mind a search for a memory so unbearable that the mind has walled up all 
recollection of the past to keep it from consciousness. Spel/bound, which will be released by 
Vanguard Films, Inc., is Mr. Dali’s first job for Hollywood but he is no stranger to motion 


yictures, having collaborated on two surrealist films in Europe Un Chien Andalou and 
} 


L’ Age d’Or. 
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Ingrid Bergman and Gregory Peck in SPELLBOUND 


Ingrid Bergman, a ski expert, gives novice Gregory Peck some pointers on an indoor snow- 
field where the skiing sequences of Spe//bound are filmed. In the supporting cast are LeoG. 
Carroll as the director of a mental hospital, and Michael Chekhov, a veteran of the Moscow 
Art Theatre, who plays an old doctor who was the heroine’s instructor in psychiatry. 
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title steams placidly forth to the wars, a blue-grey monument on a 
brilliant blue Pacific, (Coleridge’s ‘Painted ship upon a painted 
ocean’) color adds both information and dramatic impact to the saga. 
It is a simple composition in blues and greys, illuminated by the reds 
of battle with occasional hot flashes of yellow, and relieved by the 
tropical greens of the islands that dot the Pacific expanse. 

The Fighting Lady is the Navy’s first picture of a stature to com- 
pare with the Army’s Attack! (The Battle for New Britain), the Air 
Corps’ Memphis Belle, the British Desert Victory. The story of an air- 
craft carrier, it follows ‘The Lady’ of its title from early training 
through such historic actions as the raids on Marcus Island, Guam, 
Saipan and the climactic battle of the Philippine Seas. From some 
sixty-odd thousand feet shot by Navy photographers under the 
supervision of Commander Edward Steichen (among others), Louis de 
Rochemont with Steichen’s assistance has selected seventy-five hun- 
dred feet to make a straight-forward tale, devoid of embroidery or 
heroics. 

Yet even facts can be molded and endowed with revealing out- 
lines. If you have an eye for such things, and equipment and training 
to record them, you may see the landings of the planes on the deck of 
their carrier, and the gestures of the signalmen, as a kind of a seagoing 
ballet. You may watch a Japanese ship swirling in urgent patterns 
under air bombardment and find a similarity in the desperate struggle 
of the ant to avoid the impending heel. You may experience the mad 
onward rush of a Jap torpedo bomber toward the hull of your ship and 
derive a sense — in ominous terms — of the drunk who swerves in- 
evitably toward you despite the most frantic efforts to escape his 
course. You will be reminded incongruously of peaceful celebrations in 
the deceptively placid red balls of death that float skyward from en- 
emy anti-aircraft. These are not things that are spoken in the com- 
mentary; nor need they be mentioned there; for the camera has caught 
them with less ambiguity than words could do. Taken together with 
the human record, which is richly documented in The Fighting Lady, 
they add up to a monumental story, the story of modern war. 

The Fighting Lady is a Twentieth Century-Fox release. 

It is the highest tribute to the Warner Brothers’ picture, Objective 
Burma, that it can play down the street from The Fighting Lady with- 
out looking utterly foolish. For while the latter came direct from the 
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fighting front, Objective Burma was fabricated in the strongest bastion 
of make-believe. Yet despite the great distance that Hollywood fre- 
quently puts between itself and the truth, this picture has the stamp of 
fidelity, both to the story it tells and to the facts as they are known. 
Tersely written by Ranald MacDougall and Lester Cole (from a story 
by Alvah Bessie) and directed by Raoul Walsh for whatever docu- 
mentary quality he could achieve with such familiar players as Errol 
Flynn, George Tobias and Henry Hull in the leads, Objective Burma 
tells a breathtaking tale of a trek through the jungles and swamps of 
that eastern hot-spot. Though the preaching is painless and infre- 
quent, the story itself bears a constant reference to the aims and ob- 
jectives of the war — and to its costs — that raises it above the cate- 
gory of a mere adventure yarn. There is still adventure enough, 
however, to satisfy the most ardent Buck Rogers fans, who will see in 
action wonders that until recently were dreamed of only in comic 
strips: such miracles of war-time ingenuity as a transport glider being 
wafted from the ground by a plane in mid-flight — much as a bag of 
mail is collected by the giant hook of a train roaring past down the 


tracks. 


The first Walt Disney feature film to be released since Saludos 
Amigos brought the American public the results of his trip to Latin 
America, The Three Caballeros also deals with our South American 
neighbors. And there probably remains enough material in color and 
song and humor to keep Disney supplied with a release a year from 
now on. Or so it seems with this latest film, which suffers a serious em- 
barrassment of its riches. So many things clamor for recognition, so 
many stories demand to be told and so many motifs to be introduced, 
that the result is a kind of unsatisfactory jumble, a battle of the ele- 
ments, which is never successfully resolved. There are humorous car- 
toon sequences in the best Walt Disney tradition; there are lush ro- 
mantic episodes concocted of orchids, white doves and dreamy music 
in the jungles of Brazil; there are wash drawings photographed; trave- 
logue scenes; dream sequences compounded of nightmares of tinsel 
and advertising art. There are scenes where live action and cartoon are 
mixed in a remarkable technical achievement. Donald Duck and his 
cartoon companion José Carioca are actually made to dance and 
cavort with live actors; but for all the technical ingenuity of the de- 
vice, the sequences are so crowded and the action so poorly composed 
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that the total proves nothing at all except that it can be done. 

The Disney palette, which had blossomed gaily with warm new 
South American tones of red and green and purple under Molina 
Campos’ tutelage in Saludos Amigos, has reverted almost entirely to 
its earlier range. It burgeons only in spurts through this film, though 
one short sequence, a delightfully giddy cartoon-train trip to Baia, is 
colored throughout in hues that might have been poured from the 
South American paintpots. 


Other New Films 


The mystery-meller front continues to prosper with several new 
entries all worth a trip to the theatres. International Pictures has re- 
leased, through RKO, the Nunnally Johnson production of Woman 
in the Window, directed by Fritz Lang, with a script by Johnson, and 
starring Edward G. Robinson and Joan Bennett. Turning the screw in 
a fresh and original fashion, it demonstrates the feelings of a murderer 
forced to take active part in his own apprehension. The surprising 
ending will be considered either ingenious or an easy way out depend- 
ing on the spectator’s own rules of the game. Fritz Lang, always a 
master of suspense (his Man Hunt still sends reminiscent shivers down 
the spine) does somewhat better in this than in Ministry of Fear, his 
version for Paramount of the Graham Greene novel. The latter is not 
to be dismissed, however, by those who like their melodrama gener- 
ously seasoned with beautiful spies and a touch of the supernatural. 
Universal Pictures features Charles Laughton in The Suspect, the 
story of an ordinary middle-class man who is driven to murder with 
the nicest possible intentions. Here Robert Siodmak is responsible as 
director for the ominous moods of the picture, and Charles Laughton, 
Ella Raines and Stanley Ridges all help with skilful performances. In 
Mr. Emmanuel, the first Arthur Rank film released by United Artists 
in this country, mystery is only moderately pressing, the melodrama 
of Nazi villainy is definitely dated, but the rich performance of Felix 
Aylmer as the aged Jew earns tolerance for the film’s lesser faults. 
Twentieth Century-Fox enters the lists with Hangover Square which is 
chiefly interesting because it records the last performance of the tal- 
ented young screen actor Laird Cregar. Farewell My Lovely, Edward 
Dmytryk’s picture reviewed in January, has been rechristened Mur- 
der My Sweet but nevertheless remains near the top of the heap for 
tough and absorbing entertainment. 
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Reconditioning Program in the Armed Forces 


HILDA REIS 


AN THE Redistribution Center in Miami, Fla., a soldier curious about 
the flora and fauna of marine life soon found himself in a diving 
suit and on his way into the briny blue. In Atlantic City, at the Con- 
valescent Section of England General Hospital, Toughy’s Tavern, a 
patient-written parody, went on the air. At Halloran Hospital a sol- 
dier with his arm in a sling hovered outside the Recreation Hall; there 
was an orchestra playing inside and presently a girl called out, “Come 
on in, Soldier. You don’t have to be sick to come to this party.’ And at 
Oliver General in Atlanta, Ga., a boy with his leg in a splint picked up 
the earphones by his bed and laughed aloud as he listened to the gags 
and patter of a commercial rebroadcast over the p.a. system. Multiply 
these incidents again and again and they begin to add up to the Army 
reconditioning program, in effect since a year ago last September. 
Circular Letter 168, issued from the Office of the Surgeon General, 
Army Service Forces, setting up the program reads in part: 


The reconditioning program has as its purpose the return to duty of ser- 
vice personnel, recovered from disease or injury, in the best possible physical 
and mental condition through the use of planned physical conditioning and 
the constructive use of leisure time in educational pursuits designed to ef- 
fect a greater realization of personal importance and produce a more in- 
formed soldier. . . . Training should start at the earliest possible time 
after convalescence begins. Combat idleness and boredom in the hospital 
with interesting directed activity. 


Reconditioning is a therapeutic pill and many a patient has found 
it bitter swallowing. But calisthenics can be done to music, lectures 
made interesting by living newspaper techniques, defective muscles 
strengthened in workshop activities and, above all, patients can find 
emotional release in footlight roles. The art of the theatre, having 
donned khaki in order to help the war effort, has now put on hospital 
whites and gone to work on the medical front. Let us see how it looks. 
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The Opr’y House at Camp Upton, which saw the first stages in 
what has become Special Services’ vast theatre program, rings to new 
voices these days for since last summer it has been a theatre workshop 
for the Second Service Command Convalescent Center. The Opr’y 
House Gang now is made up of patient recruits, recently released from 
General Hospitals, who have chosen theatre as the job-hobby they 
wish to pursue while regaining strength. Daily from nine to eleven and 
one to three a program is in order which the Bard of Avon might not 
credit but which is restoring poise, self-assurance and the satisfaction 
of work accomplished to men on the road back. Mornings are devoted 
to a history of the theatre, occasionally supplemented by material 
from the United States Armed Forces Institute, afternoons to applied 
theatre. A Sergeant who served in the Orient was surprised to learn 
that the Chinese theatre is the same today as it was in the Ming 
Dynasty and as it is on 75 East Broadway, New York — where he 
went on his next pass. A Pfc. who fought in Italy was interested in the 
court jesters and the commedia dell’ arte school of ad lib, and promptly 
signed up for acting. The Special Services Division, AST, has pub- 
lished a Hospital Entertainment Guide series of skits and blackouts 
and the Opr’y House actors start off with these while becoming used 
to the sound of their own voices, but soon work into longer material — 
one-acters, radio scripts. Meanwhile, the ‘stage crew’ cut gelatins, 
hang drapes, paint sets, creating stage and costume effects out of the 
nuts and bolts and nylon parachutes the Army Disposal Depot allows 
them. Occasionally all the theatre crafts are fused in a single produc- 
tion, such as the musical comedy, Hospital Daze. 

The first in a series of patient-participation shows, initiated and 
produced by Special Services, Entertainment Section, of the Second 
Service Command, Hospital Daze is the story of Pfc. Philbert Squinch, 
patient in a make-believe Army hospital. Squinch doesn’t like the 
Army and, escorted by Dr. Phineas G. Shoredharm, he goes on a tour 
through the wards in search of a disease that would earn him a C.D.D. 
(Certificate of Disability Discharge). In the course of his tour every 
kind of hospital frustration is laid bare upon the stage, including an 
uproarious parody of the C.D.D. Board Meeting (an institution of 
considerable anxiety to the patient). At the end Squinch decides to 
stay in the Army and take his medicine like a man. A sugar-coated 
pill, indeed, but it goes down well in this form. 
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Under the direction of Sgt. (then Cpl.) Gene Marvey, Hospital 
Daze was produced for the first time last August at Tilton General 
Hospital, Fort Dix. It was next staged in September at Mason Gen- 
eral, Brentwood, L. I. (a neuro-psychiatric hospital), where the doc- 
tors reported that the patient-actors slept better afterwards and 
exhibited a generally more cooperative, interested attitude on the 
wards. Now, on the basis of the show’s success, the War Department 
has requested the script for all General Hospitals in this country and 
there is talk of a USO troupe taking it on a hospital tour overseas. 

There are not always talents within the personnel or patient popu- 
lace of a hospital enterprising enough to set up theatre programs and 
this work is being given extra impetus by Special Services. At the 
request of the Seventh Service Command, Omaha, Nebraska, the 
Entertainment Section of the Special Services Division is sending 
Soldier Conference Teams into the hospitals to demonstrate theatre 
techniques both for putting on shows and as a tool in presenting educa- 
tional and orientation material. Conference is a formal word, but the 
Army defines it as a ‘show’. ‘Notably absent will be the formal lec- 
tures and discussions. The speakers will be actors. The classes will be 
scenes. The instruction material will be presented dramatically.’ The 
Conference, during its eight-day stay, gives a vaudeville program in 
the wards, casts and stages a show (at present Hospital Daze) and also 
tries to form the nucleus for a patients’ self-entertainment staff which 
will carry on afterwards. The Special Services Division has, further, 
suggested that Soldier Show Workshops be established as part of the 
Reconditioning Program in hospitals. These Workshops have ma- 
terialized in several general hospitals, and are designed to offer con- 
struction and practical application in all phases of production by and 


for patients. 


There are some who believe that the theatre at Epidaurus, in the 
days of old, was used for healing, that the Greek tragedies — Oedipus, 
perhaps — were presented there for therapeutic effect. A theatre of 
catharsis, now called psychodrama, is in existence today at St. Eliza- 
beth’s in Washington, D. C., a government hospital for the mentally 
ill. The stage is small and circular, built on three levels (the ‘actor’ 
choosing the level commensurate with his emotional state), and 
flanked by two vertical columns. The lights are soft and the audience, 
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seated in arena style, seems to merge with the stage action. The lack of 


windows or outlets to the theatre instils a feeling of security and con- 
fidence. On this stage patients can find release for their problems of the 
present, relive their past experiences and project into the future. 

All the servicemen and women who have gone through St. Eliza- 
beth’s are given C.D.D.’s upon release from the hospital. Honorable 
discharges donot mention the reason for discharge, whether physical or 
mental. Psychodrama is a means of orientation for them back to 
civilian life. A soldier doesn’t want his old job back but how can he 
tell his boss who has held it open for him? How can a Marine let people 
know he has been discharged? A sailor fears the stigma of the mental 
institution. Will his friends still want him? Social problems such as 
these are worked out daily in dramatic form on the psychodrama stage, 
Red Cross workers and other patients taking the place of familiar 
faces. The patients create their own setting without the aid of props. 
The sailor, for example, sets the action in his hometown drugstore, a 
Saturday afternoon meeting place. He had been eager to act out his 
problem but once on stage he appeared reticent in greeting ‘old ac- 
quaintances’. When they asked him to join them that evening he 
refused. At this point Frances Herriot, the director (formerly asso- 
ciated with the Theatre Guild), asked another patient to take the 
sailor’s role and the sailor became one of the crowd. As a spectator he 
met his real self for the first time in his alter ego, and watched him 
join the party. He saw that his friends still liked to be with him. 

Patient-written plays are encouraged, too, at Saint Elizabeth’s, 
and are sometimes even more revealing of frustrations than the spoken 
word. Miss Herriot believes also in the discipline of regular production 
— learning lines, repeating the same role day after day — especially 
for patients who have undergone electric shock treatment. Her reper- 
tory has included Sierra’s Cradle Song (with an ex-army camp hostess 
playing the Mother Superior and an Air Force Officer who hated his 
doctor playing the role of the Doctor), The Boy Comes Home, by A. A. 
Milne, and other plays of considerable emotional content. The Air 
Force is interested in psychodrama at present as a spontaneous 
method for allaying combat fatigue. 


The movies, also, have joined the hospital brigade — as an educa- 
tional visual aid in the War Department’s ‘Why We Fight’ series, as 
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diversion in the films shown by the Red Cross Motion Picture Service 
(in the past year the Red Cross gave 220,000 showings in Army Sta- 
tion and General Hospitals, bringing 16 mm. films to wards and 
showing 35 mm. films in recreation buildings), and as psychiatric 
treatment. The Navy Bureau of Medicine and Surgery (with the co- 
operation of the Training Films Division of the Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics) has recently put to medical use the fact that a picture has more 
direct emotional impact than thousands of words, and is using films to 
treat neuro-psychiatric patients. Detailed information on these films 
has been restricted in order that the material may come fresh to the 
patients, for their purpose is to recreate past experience on an emo- 
tional level. It can be told, however, that the films all have a military 
frame — if devoted to irritability, it will be the irritability of a service- 
man — and the subject-matter, in contrast to the Hollywood product, 
is always generalized. A jungle battle-scene, for example, will have no 
hero — the protagonist is all fighting men. The films (from five to 
twenty-five minutes in length), have no credits or titles, no more than 
do real-life situations, and a musical soundtrack is omitted, too, for 
music lends an unreal atmosphere and stimulates emotions that are 
not wanted. These films are also shown to the doctors and corpsmen 
for their greater understanding of what the patients go through and 
background music is used occasionally here. 

The narrator’s voice plays an important part, too, in the medical 
movie, though again not in the Hollywood manner. For, instead of 
relating itself to the celluloid theme, the voice talks out to the patients, 
drawing them onto the screen, pointing out emotions they may be ex- 
periencing, explaining that these feelings are not unique to them, and 
showing to what useful process fear can be put. The narrator is also 
used to create a diversion in scenes of tensity — his voice interpolating 
into a battle scene, perhaps, the comforting news that the film 1s al- 
most over, or that there will be just one more noisy scene. 


In August, 1943, a Special Services Music Officer wrote in from the 
field: ‘The Army has authorized and organized music as a morale- 
builder and a “‘drive into battle” but the Army neither authorizes, nor 
has organized, any form of music for men coming out of battle — 
wounded and oftentimes mentally affected. Although the Red Cross 
takes care of music from the listening aspect in hospitals it is felt that 
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PACIFIC CINEMA WATERCOLOR 


The value of motion pictures in relieving fatigue and ‘nerves’ was recognized 
early in the war by medical and morale officers alike. In the soldier’s life in 
forward areas four ‘things are held as necessities: ammunition, clothing, food 
and films; the movies often take precedence even over sleep. This watercolor 
by Sgt. Sherman Loudermilk, USMC, depicts a familiar scene in the Pacific 
Area where movies are ninety percent of all available entertainment; some 
312 shows are given every night, playing to an audience of 558,000 service- 
men. Sgt. | oudermilk is a Texan who studied art in Los Angeles and then 
enlisted in the Marine Corps, serving first as a camouflage instructor and 
later on Guadalcanal as a mapper. He was one of the initial Marine force 
that landed on Bougainville. 
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PSYCHIATRY IN ACTION 


New ills bring new cures. Dramatic strides forward in all the sciences come 
at times when civilization appears to be sliding most disastrously backward. 
One science which has received its major impetus from the tragedy of World 
War II is psychiatry, and this fact is graphically illustrated in a recent Brit- 
ish documentary, Psychiatry in Action. A film that is no film, but rather a 
photographed lecture- demonstration, this pic ture, made in the Mill Hill 
Emergency Hospital in England, is being given special release to interested 
groups in this country. Although none of the theatre arts is pressed into serv- 
ice at Mill Hill, occupational therapy | (above) plays an important part ina 
scheme that also draws on the most modern developments in the use of drugs 
and the application of psychological principles. Concerned with civilian as 
well as military cases, both men and women, this picture throws new light 
for Americans on the meaning of total war. 
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there is work to be done by the War Department in that field.’ 

There was a boy on a plastic surgery ward recently whose face had 
been badly burned. He had a fine, rich voice and one day he was per- 
suaded to stand up at the mike and sing over the hospital’s p.a. sys- 
tem. And as he sang he began to forget a little; as for his ward — he 
became their pin-up boy. The War Department has acted now and a 
musical program is being put into the General Hospitals as rapidly as 
personnel allows. At Mason General, for example, under the supervi- 
sion of Lt. Harry Duffy, Special Services Music Officer, an orchestra 
has been formed of open and closed ward patients which broadcasts 
daily to the hospital; there is a weekly musical variety show of quizzes, 
volunteer solo acts; group singing; a patient-recording program, with 
the cooperation of the Red Cross; lectures on the history of music 
(recently one on jazz); the distribution to patients of musical con- 
struction kits containing the parts of a ukulele, which they can then 
assemble. Soundproofed cubicles are being installed, too, as workshops 
where patients can go as music-lovers or for therapeutic treatment. 

Boogie-woogie is out on hospital wards, particularly for psychiatric 
patients, as it over-stimulates. As a matter of fact, boogie-woogie is 
being medically disclaimed generally, for the following note appeared 
in the December 2 New York Medical Society Yourna/: ‘Industrial 
plant workers find themselves not ‘“‘on the beam”, “far from solid”, 
and “definitely out of the groove” after listening to boogie-woogie in 
war plants. . . . Seventy-one workers treated at Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital for psychiatric difficulties were suffering from boogie-woogie 
jitters after listening to the plant loudspeakers.’ 

Meanwhile, last April a Department of Applied Music was set up 
at Walter Reed Hospital, under the direction of Frances Paperte, to 
determine the effect of music on the physiological system. Since music 
exerts its immediate effect upon the auditory apparatus and in turn 
upon the nervous system and psyche, the experiment is concentrating 
at present on nervous and mental diseases, including psychosomatic 
disorders. As laymen we know that Shostakovich, for example, is not a 
soothing composer; that drums do not induce sleep. Perhaps we shall 
one day prescribe music, too, as medicine. 
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WHAT THEY WANTED 
S.R.O. (Standing Room Only), com- 
piled by Bennett Cerf and Van H. 
Cartmell. Doubleday, Doran: $3.75. 
UR inveterate anthologists of the 
drama, Bennett Cerf and Van H. 
Cartmell, have added another to the 
books that will be ‘musts’ wherever 
students or scholars wish to have 
material at hand for the study of 
backgrounds. S.R.O. bears the sub- 
title: ‘The Most Successful Plays in 
the History of the American Stage 
from Uncle Tom’s Cabin to Oklahoma!’ 
The editors are careful to say that by 
“most successful’ they mean the plays 
which have had the longest runs and 
have brought the most money into 
the box-office. They do not mean the 
plays which have had the most in- 
fluence on the development of drama 
in this country, nor the ones that have 
best represented the period in which 
they were performed, nor the ones 
that — even in those periods — were 
considered best. They are quite simply 
what the editors say they are, the 
plays that have made the most money. 
And, since our theatre has in the past 
been so largely a commercial industry, 
it is worth knowing why these plays 

have met with such good fortune. 
The reviewer is fortunate, there- 
fore, who has lived long enough to 
remember seeing the major part of the 
old plays while they were still playing 
to Standing Room Only and who can 
still recall what gave him and his 
neighbors pleasure in them. Certainly 
it was not literary quality, on the one 
hand, nor social significance on the 
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other. To assure yourself of this, you 
have only to remember, or to dis- 
cover, how far the American theatre 
level was below the American literary 
level when, for example, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s novel was printed 
and the play performed, to see the 
measure of this difference. The theatre 
of that day was not counted on for 
social purpose. It was still fairly close 
to the days when it was ‘the devil’s 
ante-chamber’ and actors were ‘cater- 
pillars of the commonweal’. It was 
still generally considered a dangerous 
social institution, an ally of degener- 
acy and commercial vice, and there 
were mighty few who counted on it as 
an ally of virtue or of culture. Within 
the last twenty years Mr. John Finley 
used to enjoy telling how he was 
obliged to go to his pastor, asking him 
to induce Mr. Finley, Sr. to let the boy 
go to see Joe Jefferson in Rip Van 
Winkle. 

There was a special lure that took 
us to the Eden Musees (pronounced 
“Muzees’) where Uncle Tom, except 
in a few large cities that had real 
theatres, was played on a platform — 
with backdrop, curtains and ‘wings’ 
for ‘effects’ — between the waxworks 
and the giant cobra. It was not the 
action of the play or its theme but the 
sight of bloodhounds in pursuit, of 
Simon Legree’s whiplash, and of Little 
Eva mounting into heaven. 

With The Two Orphans, two new 
attractions entered in, first, an excel- 
lent star actress, and, second, an 
exaggerated sentimentality, the same 
tear-jerking hokum which makes our 
younger generation (particularly those 


who have carefully disciplined emo. | 
tions in ‘real life’) rush to any silly | 
movie that gives them a chance for, 
good cry. Kate Claxton was a grang 
old player and, while there is little 
pleasure left in reading The Two (y. 
phans, there is still pleasure in th 
memory of her performance. 

To such star performances the suc. | 
cess of many plays in this list may b | 
credited. If theatregoers were asked 
even today what would be the firy | 
word they would associate with the 
names The Old Homestead, Rip Van | 
Winkle, The Man from Home, Ligh. 
nin’ and Peg o’ My Heart, ninety per. 
cent of them would undoubtedly say; 
Denman Thompson, Joseph Jefferson, 
William Hodge, Frank Bacon, Lav. 
rette Taylor. Probably no one would 
claim for a single one of these plays 
that it had any quality or distinction 
except that of creating a major charac. 
ter which a fine actor could round out 
so completely that he is remembered 
in that character long after the play | 
has withered. 

The special features that brought 
success to later plays like Adie’s Irish 
Rose, The Bat, Tobacco Road are known 
and their success may perhaps be } 
credited as much to their limitations | 
as to their virtues, or, in one case, | 
even to the amount of money that a 
certain gambler had to spare to bolster 
up its platitudes. 

Of the new plays, Life with Father, 
Arsenic and Old Lace, Oklahomal!, one 
is tempted to say that they indicate, | 
first of all, how much our theatre has 
grown in truth, in simplicity, in tech- 
nique and in genuine theatre quality. 
The pleasant thing about them is that 
their appeal is not only so much more 
civilized but so much more varied. Of | 
course, we look at these plays without 
the need of glasses. We see them asa 
part of our own time and of our own 
still present pleasure. Fifty years may 
dim their lustre as the older plays 
have dimmed, but surely we will al- 
ways know that they belonged to 
theatre that was alive and competent 
and — even on the level of the most 
successful as weighed by money bags— 
a representative part of the arts that 
made the civilization of their day. 

It is a great relief for once, to be 
able to speak of the good new days. 
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The American Story, by Archibald 
MacLeish. Duell, Sloan, Pearce: $2. 

ome months ago a small book called 
Dede to itself quite without 
fanfare. Its title was America, and 
its obvious intention was to present a 
concise, honest, readable history of 
the U.S.A. With hardly more than a 
hundred pages to do the job, that was 
a pretty big undertaking yet so well 


was reached your fingers itched to 
pass along to some other reader this 
bracing tale of the ‘sweet land of 
liberty’ and of the men and the ideas 
that had stimulated its growth. This 
book was not Archibald MacLeish’s 
The American Story, but Stephen 
Vincent Benét’s America. 

MacLeish’s aim was closely related 
to Benét’s, but he was giving the 
background of our history rather than 
the history itself and he used the 
radio as his original medium for pre- 


now in book form, seem to have 
strayed far from their goal but his 
work is so obviously earnest and of 
high purpose, and he has done so 
many fine things, both for radio and 
for the printed page, that it is impor- 
tant to know why he has failed so 
signally this time, if indeed he has. It 
is, in fact, of special importance since 
he is today the man who as Assistant 
Secretary of State is to interpret 
Americans to the whole world. 

Mr. MacLeish’s thesis seems to be 
that what ‘binds men together even 
more than common blood and com- 
mon speech’ is a common experience 
of the earth. The experience Ameri- 
cans share, he says, is that of coming 
across the great ocean to find ‘the 
narrow world between the silence and 
the surf, between the water and the 
wilderness — between the past cut 
off by water and the future closed by 
distance and by danger — but not 
closed’. Because the men from Europe 
— Spaniards and Portuguese, French, 
Dutch and English — came over the 
sea in frail boats to find a new land 
and because everywhere from Massa- 
chusetts to Peru they found shores 
where there ‘were animals and In- 
dians and gold’ and also fruits and 
vines that were strange and wonderful 
to the taste, therefore, Mr. MacLeish 
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assumes, all Americans are bound — | 
beyond forgetfulness — by this ex- 
perience. But what actually makes 
that experience different from any 
that has sent men out from their 
homes, searching always for a new 
land flowing with milk and honey? 
And how does the experience of those | 
voyagers bind us together today? 

Mr. MacLeish aims to tell us this 
in print now as he did over the radio. 
Like most of us, he is tired of having 
the radio imitate the stage unsuccess- 
fully ‘at the expense of radio’s unique 
function and unique opportunity’, so 
he does not attempt to dramatize his- 
torical situations as the theatre would. 
Everyone must agree with him that 
“because radio is limited mechanically 
to sound, and particularly to the 
sound of speech, radio is capable of a 
concentration upon the speech itself, 
the text itself, which can give words a 
life and a significance they rarely 
achieve outside the printed page’. There- 
fore, Mr. MacLeish uses extracts from 
the actual texts of the early explorers 
and discoverers, vivifying them only 
where necessary by the use of a 
narrator and other voices. But while 
this is his intention, it is not what he 
actually does, for the simple reason 
that Columbus did not write his diary 
in English, nor did the Inca, Gar- 
cilasso de la Vega, write his im- 
pression of Peru in that language. So 
what Mr. MacLeish substitutes for 
these original texts, which undoubt- 
edly had their own enthusiasm and 
vigor and clarity, are translations 
made of them usually many years 
ago. And since he finds it necessary, 
in almost all cases, to keep the nar- 
rator’s interpolations in key with the 
quotations from the original texts, he 
too often removes the narrator’s 
speeches from the simple speech of 
the common man and the poet. This 
makes the whole thing sound so false 
and precious and unintelligible as to 
seem entirely unrelated to the purpose 
to which his broadcasts were dedicated. 





A Handbook of Classical Drama, by 
Philip Whaley Harsh. Stanford 
University Press: $4. 





OUTSTANDING PLAYS 
for Little Theatres 


CLAUDIA 
UNCLE HARRY 
WHILE THE SUN SHINES 
CRY HAVOC 
BUT NOT GOODBYE 
THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH 
DECISION 
MURDER IN A NUNNERY 
THOSE ENDEARING YOUNG CHARMS 
OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE 
GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
JANIE @ SPRING AGAIN 
JANE EYRE @ LISTEN, PROFESSOR! 
THE DUKE IN DARKNESS 
DOCTORS DISAGREE 
THE DAMASK CHEEK 
LETTERS TO LUCERNE 
PHILADELPHIA STORY 
MURDER WITHOUT CRIME 
RING AROUND ELIZABETH 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
VICKIE @ PAPA IS ALL 
MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 


Where Available 


HARRIET © ANGEL STREET 
THREE’S A FAMILY 
MRS. JANUARY AND MR. EX 


When Available 


BLITHE SPIRIT 
THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS 
CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 




















gta cong Harsh has labored val- 
iantly in the vineyards of the Greek 
and Roman drama, delving faithfully 





DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
Books on the Theatre 


EASY MONEY — Even a Wise Man Stumbles 
and Wolves and Sheep 
Three plays by Alexander Ostrovsky 


THE SPEECH PERSONALITY 
Elwood Murray 2.75 


SOVIET ONE ACT PLAYS 
ed. Herbert Marshall 2.25 


CRISIS IN HEAVEN — An Elysian Comedy 
Eric Linklater 1.50 


THE TRIAL OF LUCULLUS —A radio play 
Bertolt Brecht 1.00 


$3.50 


CONTACT BOOK — Winter issue — .50 
Film — Radio — Stage Directory 
THE BRITISH THEATRE 
W. Bridges-Adams .36 


A 51-page booklet description with 16 
illustrations of the British Theatre from 
Shakespeare to 1930's. 

- « - in stock again... 


THE NEW SOVIET THEATRE 
Joseph Macleod 5.00 


We are expecting ANNA LUCASTA and 
CARMEN JONES 


48 West 52nd St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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Créme de la Créme 
A Highland Fling 


Produced last season by George Abbott. It's as light os 
Scotch thistledown and potent as a Scotch highboll. 
Released everywhere now! 


Feathers in a Gale 


Love loughs at the Selectmen of oa strict Cape Cod 
village back in the days of the whaling vessels. A bright 
ond breezy bit of fooling. Released everywhere nowl 
Tomorrow the World 


The great play of now and of the post-war period, 
Available in many places after its long successful Broad- 
way run and rood tours, 


The Song of Bernadette 


People of every faith thrill to the story of the school- 
girl Bernadette and her vision of “the Lady." From Franz 
Werfel’s best-selling novel. Released everywhere now! 


Nine Girls 
A sensotional Broadway thriller that has become the 
outstanding mystery favorite of the country. Released 
everywhere nowl 

Royalty on application for the above 

fulltength plays 
Price, 75¢ per copy 
The Finest Pleys Are Published By’. 
THE DRAMATIC 
{PUBLISHING COMPANY; 
59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 

















into the vast literature of historical 
research and commentary, sifting the 
loam, tossing out rocks and rubble and 
presenting his findings in a large vol- 
ume of well organized facts. The 
mighty Greek tragedies are strange 
and fascinating phenomena, veiled 
from us by language, time and space, 
and by a theatre technique which de- 
mands a special approach. We cannot 
hope to understand them without 
assistance. Part of that assistance 
comes from knowledge of the facts — 
few and often controversial as they are 
— about playwrights, production meth- 
ods, source material and contempo- 
rary history. These Professor Harsh 
presents in a sort of companion vol- 
ume to the canon of the plays them- 
selves. His book can best be read in 
connection with such recent collec- 
tions as The Complete Greek Drama, 
edited by W. J. Oates and Eugene 
O’Neill, Jr., and The Complete Roman 
Drama, edited by G. E. Duckworth 
(both Random House publications). 
Professor Harsh is painstaking and 
thorough. Each playwright, each play 
is carefully studied. His bibliography 


192 


is well chosen; his notes are full. The 
volume is meant for reference and as 
such will be found useful to students 
in the field. For a sense of the poetry 
and passion of these plays, for an ap- 
preciation of the sheer drama of the 
emergence of a great art-form from the 
matrix of dance and choral song, one 
must go elsewhere — to the texts of 
the plays, especially in such modern 
translations as those of Edith Hamil- 
ton (who has also written illuminat- 
ingly about The Greek Way), and to 
the other interpreters who are them- 
selves poets and artists of the theatre. 


Situation Normal, by Arthur Miller. 
Reynal and Hitchcock: $2. 

HE MOST significant fact about 

Situation Normal is that it was 
written at all. That Lester Cowan, a 
major motion-picture producer, pro- 
jecting a film about G.I. Joe (based on 
Ernie Pyle’s book), should send his 
scriptwriter on a tour of the army 
camps in order to get an authentic 
sense of what the soldier is doing and 
thinking, is news in itself. For up to 
now Hollywood has plowed ahead 
with monumental complacency, build- 
ing its fiction films about soldiers on 
second- or third-hand knowledge de- 
rived from books or even from sources 
as remote from the truth as other 
motion pictures. 

What Arthur Miller found on his 
tour ‘in search of a theme for a war 
and a war-film’ does not in itself add 
up to the makings of a screenplay. It 
is a scattered collection of impressions 
and philosophical discursions that 
mean little until they are molded into 
a more purposive form than the ran- 
dom outlines of a diary. They do rep- 
resent, however, an essential stage in 
the writer’s orientation toward his 
script, and a hopeful step forward in 
the film producer’s orientation to- 
ward his job. 


Studies in Speech and Drama in 
Honor of Alexander M. Drum- 
mond. Cornell Univ. Press: $4.50. 
| thirty-five years Alexander M. 
Drummond has taught at Cornell 
University and for twenty-five he has 
been chairman of its Department of 
Speech and Drama. During this more 
than quarter-century he has presided, 
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wise, discerning, benign, over the ip 
tellectual adventures of many thom 
sand explorers in the field of theatre 
Twenty-five of his pupils have banded 
together to create a unique sixtieth 
birthday present for the Boss, a vob 
ume of sixteen essays on a wide 
variety of subjects with an introduc. 
tory chapter on the man and his 

of teaching. ‘I have rarely run wp 
against a more penetrating mind, and 
I doubt whether we can find his se 
perior intellectually, in our field? 
writes one former pupil, and another 
speaks of Professor Drummond’g 
‘realistic common sense, a farm boy's 
toughmindedness, whence he shot vole 
leys that riddled anything fantastic 
or fine-spun’, as well as the ‘solid 
framework of his thinking on the sub 
ject of art.’ A leader of Professor 
Drummond’s calibre has of course had 
an important influence on the teach 
ing of drama and speech all over th 
country, as these essays on widely 
divergent aspects of their subject 
attest. Thirteen of the sixteen c 
tributions are on theatre subiects 
ranging from Edwin Duerr’s combe 
tive discussion of Stanislavski and 
Idea to historical essays such as that 
on The Meininger by Joel Trapido 
Taken together they form a tribute 
which is at the same time the portral 
of a wise man and an able teachefy 


Library Manual: A Study-We 
Manual of Lessons on the Use § 
Books and Libraries, by Marie & 
Toser. H. W. Wilson: 704. 
ers is a text designed for studeni 
of college age but it should prov 
valuable to all teachers who ha 
occasion to give assignments involvi 
library reference. It contains an 
cellent summary of the Dewey Det 
mal catalogue system, and exercises 
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